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The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 
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taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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APPROVAL OF TREATIES 


Last October a Gallup survey re- 
vealed that 54 per cent of those asked 
favored approval of treaties by a simple 
majority of both the House and Senate, 
whereas only 25 per cent favored reten- 
tion of the present system of treaty 
ratification by two thirds of the Senate 
alone. The results of a new survey show 
that 60 per cent of those asked now 
favor approval of treaties by a majority 
of the House and Senate. Seven per cent 
of the voters questioned favor approval 
of treaties by the President alone, 14 
per cent are undecided, and only 19 
per cent favor retention of the present 
system. 

Both the results of this survey and 
the comparison with the one preceding 
it are significant. They indicate not 
only that a heavy majority of the 
voters is in favor of changing the 
system of treaty ratification but that 
this‘ majority has become greater as 
the question has been more discussed 
and better understood. The reasons in 
favor of the change are convincing. It 
would remove from a minority of the 
Senate, representing perhaps a relatively 
still smaller minority in the country, 


‘the power to defeat a treaty desired by 


the majority. The proposed change 
would be more logical than the present 
arrangement, because under it the 
same majorities which had the power 
to declare war would have the power 
to approve the ‘terms of peace. The 
change would ensure the participation of 
the House in a treaty which that body 
would probably in any case be asked 
to effectuate by appropriations or other 
means. 

This change can properly be made 
only by amending the explicit terms of 
the Constitution. But for practical 
purposes the Constitution cannot be 
amended unless the Senate itself joins 
in a two-thirds vote with the House in 
submitting a proposed amendment to 
the country for ratification. So far the 
Senate has failed to act. 

Persistence by the Senate in ignor- 
ing this question may bring some un- 
fortunate results. It may reduce the 
assurance both within and outside the 
country that 
peace treaties will be ratified by the 
Senate. It may lead to a feeling on 
the part of many Americans that amend- 
ment of the Constitution, when this in- 
volves any reduction in the power or 
prerogatives of a substantial Congres- 
sional group, is not within the public’s 
control. It may give encouragement to 
proposals to ignore or by-pass the con- 
stitutional requirements by calling trea- 
ties mere “agreements” or “executive 
agreements” or by some similar device. 
This ignoring of a plain constitutional re- 
quirement would be a dangerous prece- 
dent. It would put in doubt the validity 
of treaties and international agreements 
not ratified in the constitutionally pre- 
scribed manner. In the end it might re- 
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duce the power and prestige of the 
Senate far more than a candid altera- 
tion in the Constitution made by the 
methods provided in the Constitution 
itself, 

Let us hope that the Senate, while, 
it has the opportunity, will recognize 
the need for change—New York Times. 


OUR ONLY HOPE 


As I stood before the congregation, 
accepting the fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist Church, my mind was focused 
on a painting I had seen a few minutes 
before, The Only Hope, by George 
Innes. The wonderful truth expressed in 
this painting is more evident today than 
ever before in the history of the modern 
world. 

We see the silent ruins of ancient 
buildings mounting upward. to a 
glorious, scarlet-tinted morning sky, 
given life by the brilliant rays of a 
rising sun. It is an unusually bright 
sun for so early in the day, but the 
reason is evident: in the center can be 
seen the image of Christ standing with 
arms outstretched as if to welcome all 
into the light of the Lord. Among the 
ruins, as if it were upheld by a shaft 
of sunlight, flies a dove, the Holy Spirit. 

There will be no peace or freedom 
until the souls of all the leaders and 
people of the world are illuminated by 
the Light of the Lord. Where there is 
light, there is peace. It is our only hope; 
we must fight to preserve it. 

Raupu W. E. Hunt, Jr. 
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That Clash of Personalities 


T is an old saying that “it is better not to know so 

many things than to know so many things that 
aren't so.” This bit of wisdom comes to mind with the 
recent talk about a serious conflict of personalities at 
Universalist Headquarters. So far as we are informed 
—and it is our business to be informed—there is 
nothing new or startling to report along these lines. 
The relations of various heads of departments, includ- 
ing officers like the general superintendent and the 
editor, are correct and courteous. We do not kiss each 
other on both cheeks in a polite French way as we 
separate, nor do some of us go in for lunch conferences, 
but this latter omission is more to prevent our being 
dull and sleepy over our afternoon work than because 
we do not love one, another. 

Now the heart-to-heart conferences of the ministers 
at Fitchburg, Massachusetts, were directed to one end 
—to ascertain if things were going well with our 
churches, and if not, why not, and back of all this to 
arouse the ministers to assume responsibility in the 
matter. The conflicts of leaders in high places in the 
church was one of the topics on the agenda. 

If a football team or a baseball team is torn by 
jealousies, if one star player will not play the game with 
_another star player, the team can only win by accident. 
That fact was in the minds of the ministers. One young 
man is alleged to have said that it was discouraging 
and disconcerting to think of having to do his life work 
im an organization where the leaders could -not get 
together. One reason for a projected meeting in June 
is alleged to be the necessity of getting several people 
together for frank exposition, or perhaps confession, and 
a subsequent love feast. 


! 


HE heads of twenty-three Protestant churches 

recently pointed out to Selective Service that an 
order canceling draft deferments for pretheological 
students would have a disastrous effect upon the supply 
of Protestant ministers, and that the order did not 
affect Catholics. Selective Service saw the point and 
rescinded the order. Mt 

Under a new order students preparing for the min- 
istry may obtain deferment in Class 4-D if they are 
pursuing pretheological or college courses under three 
conditions: The student must certify that he intends 


Now the fact that the. ministers are taking their 
responsibilities seriously is all to the good. Nothing is 
more deadly in a religious organization, or in any other, 
than an indifference that sometimes verges on supine- 
ness and that prefers to bear what are clearly evils 
than to fly to something it knows not of. 

Also let us in this preliminary word remind the 
ministers, and everybody else, that some clashing of 
mind on mind is salutary and encouraging. It likewise 
is encouraging and at times inspiring to belong to a 
democratic body where no individual has to accept a 
statement as true because somebody in authority 
makes it. 

In the meetings held at Fitchburg, Tue CuristIAN 
Lmaprer was mentioned by name as being more or less 
at odds with the office of the general superintendent. 
There never has been a general superintendent chosen 
by our Board of Trustees who has not had the support 
of Tum CuristiAn Lraper. There never has been a 
single incumbent of that office of whom we could say 
that all his schemes, plans and projects were those that 
we considered wise. 

As we have seen our duty, we have given support to 
plans and projects of the Board and the superintendent 
because they were the plans. officially agreed upon, 
whether they commended themselves to our judgment 
or not. Where it has seemed wise to speak out in 
opposition, we have spoken out. Where it has seemed 
wise to keep still, we have kept still. We propose to 
go on in the future in much the same way. 

There would be little object in maintaining a free 
journal of opinion if it were to become simply the 
mouthpiece of “officialdom.” 


Selective Service Acts 


to enter the ministry and is preparing for it; the highest 
authority of the church must certify that it needs min- 
isters and that the registrant has been accepted as a 
candidate; and a recognized theological school must 
certify that it has accepted the registrant for admit- 
tance and is supervising his preparatory course. 

The Catholic Church draws candidates for the min- 


istry from junior seminaries. Protestant churches have 


to depend on public schools and colleges for candidates. 
Now all are equal before the law. 
There will be farsighted young men and women who 
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will see that an important part of preparation for the 
ministry is taking their share of the hardship of the 
times in which they live. They will shoulder the bur- 
den of war as soon as they are old enough and will 
leave the formal schooling until they come home. 

All,, however, who accept deferment can easily 
remember the new rule: 

The student must certify, the denomination must 
certify, and the theological school must certify. 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS—ONWARD 


ROM the days of Caroline A. Soule in 1869 to the 

administration of Corinne H. Brooks in 1944, the 
organized women’ ef‘ our-church have carried out a 
strong program of practical religious service. Beginning 
in 1869 as the Centenary Association, Universalist 
women raised a large sum toward the centennial celebra- 
tion in 1870 of the arrival of John Murray in America. 
They did not remain long mere money raisers. For 
fifty years they led our church people in support 
of the Japan mission. For thirty-two years they have 
given active leadership and generous support to our 
work in the State of North Carolina. In this particular 
project they have turned defeat into victory. Twenty- 
three years ago they bought the Clara Barton birth- 
place and farm. Some organizations would have been 
content to keep the birthplace as a shrine. Not so the 
Universalist women’s organization. They have made 
of it a living memorial to the spirit of Clara Barton 
by developing there a growing summer camp for 
diabetic children under the consecrated leadership of 
Dr. Joslin. All through the history of these years of 
practical service has run a program of prayer and 
study. For three quarters of a century our women 
have carried on a program of which we can all be 
proud. 

The source of this strength is revealed in the first 
section of the Third Annual Yearbook of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women. There, under the head- 
ing, “Organization and Function,” is a frank, clear-cut 
statement of “congregational management as_ best 
suited to carry out its functions.” It would be well 
to note in these days when even congregational church 
groups are bewitched by the notion of “centralization,” 
that our strongest auxiliary has been notably successful 
in Christian service by faithfully adhering to congrega- 
tional polity and democratic practice. The strength 
of our women lies in the fact that their organization is 
run from the bottom up, not from the top down. Our 
women have strong and competent leaders. Those 
leaders plan and execute programs with the active 
participation of state and local groups, and in the 
democratic manner. 

As might be expected: from such an organization, 
their current yearbook is a rich and practical manual 
of program suggestions and guidance. Following the 
opening section come chapters on “Interdenominational 
Activities,” “Outreach,” “Program,” and “The Wor- 
ship Service.” We picked up the book to scan it but 
were so interested that we read it through. Incidentally, 
we learned that one of the present needs in the North 
Carolina field was more land at the Friendly House 
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Center to permit “development of an agricultural 
program.” Land for this purpose could be bought for 
a relatively small sum. We hope some men’s club in 
the Universalist Church will make an anniversary 
present of the needed land to the Association of Uni- , 
versalist Women. Two of our ablest and most con- 
secrated younger leaders, Lyman and Ruth Achenbach, 
recently went to Friendly House. They can and will 
do in that mountain parish what the Ulrichs have done 
at Outlaw’s Bridge if we support them properly. 

For seventy-five years our women have served the 
cause of liberal Christianity faithfully. Now looking 
forward ‘to the last quarter of their first century their 
motto is “Onward.” 

To our Association of Universalist Women we say 
a heartfelt thank you, and we pray that all our people 
may catch the vision and help the fine work 

Onward. fps 


THE NERVOUS BREAKDOWN OF BRAVE MEN 


ILLIAM L. LAURENCE, who reports im- 

portant gatherings of scientists for the New York 
Times, recently gave an interesting account of the meet- 
ing of the American Psychiatric Association in Phila- 
delphia which high-ranking officers of the Army Air 
Force’s Medical Corps attended. 

These officers reported upon the use of what are 
called mental X rays, “synthetic dream states” pro- 
duced by the injection of drugs. Under this treatment 
anxieties that are deeply buried in a flyer’s sub- 
conscious mind come to the surface-of the conscious 
mind and thus reveal a hidden cause of a neurosis. 

The extraordinary thmg about the revelations is 
the existence of a guilt feeling, not.only in flyers who 
have been taken out of combat because of a state of 
anxiety but in flyers who have successfully and honor- 
ably finished their assigned missions. 

The importance of these discussions for us at home 
lies in the fact that they promote our understanding 
of intricate situations and enable us to be of service to 
our friends and relatives. 

The guilt feelings are generally irrational. They 
are related to such things as a flyer killed on a mission 
that he took instead of the patient. “Hundreds of 
little things which the patient did or did not do are 
the bases of self-accusations.” Such men refuse to eat 
when they think of the hardships that men back in the 
unit are facing, and they will not permit themselves to 
have any luxuries. Something in them “punishes them 
for their soft and easy life, their readiness to become 
part of the army of the interior, to live like those whom 
they despised and berated with contempt. A hell of 
a, war they’re fighting.” 

As some of these men-come home and are decorated 
or receive ovations from their communities they remem- 
ber with guilty feelings their shrinking at the front and 
their desire to get out of it all, even though they have 
shown courage throughout. Likewise, there have been 
many cases where strong, successful men have been dis- ~ 
illusioned on coming home and where they have 
broken under small home responsibilities. And here 
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are two sentences to remember: “We are convinced 
that the so-called well personnel differ from those whom 
we diagnose as sick and in need of definite psychiatric 
cure only by the quantity of emotional disturbance. 
Many of the normal soldiers develop overt neurosis 
months later with the advent of some purely domestic 
or environmental difficulty while in their new assign- 
ments.” 
The report of the army officers says flatly that psy- 
chiatric disturbances are as common among tough, 
veteran soldiers as among so-called weaklings. It also 
says that no army air force medical unit can ever be 
large enough to deal with all the cases that will con- 
front us when the war is over, and that civilians must 
grapple intelligently with these problems. 
Well-trained church workers must bear their part 


- of the heavy responsibility that society faces. 
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THE EVER-YOUTHFUL Y.M.C.A. 


IS year the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of the United States are celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of their movement. 

One hundred years is a long time. Not many 

*“ organizations have weathered successfully the wars and 
social and industrial changes of the past century. The 
Y.M.C.A. has succeeded because it has remained youth- 
ful smece that day a century ago in London when 
George Williams and a small group of his fellow dry 
goods clerks saw the need for a nondenominational 
association for young men. 

The record of the Y.M.C.A. is one of change, for no 
organization with inflexible ideas and purposes can exist 
in full vigor for 100 years. But while its ideas have 
changed, its ideals have been changeless. Its ideal of 
service to youth has tied it to no one creed or system 
of economics. It has opposed no changes save those 
that would deny to youth the full development of 
personality. It has championed no cause but that of 
young men and their right to more abundant lives. 

America today has great need of organizations like 
the Y.M.C.A., rich in the wisdom of years, but packing 
the punch of youth. We are confident that whatever 
these trying times may bring, want or plenty, security 
or uncertainty, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
will meet any challenge to the rights of young men to 
build lives based on Christian principles. 


METHODISTS FACE THE FACTS 


N their General Conference at Kansas City, the 
Methodists faced the facts of a serious decline 
in Sunday-school attendance. In the first place, 
Methodists are honest with themselves. In the second 
place, they do not “put on a front.” In the third place, 
they propose to do something about a serious situation. 
' They have lost 800,000 in the past ten years in Sunday- 
school enrollment. Ten years ago there were 5,806,781 
pupils in Methodist Sunday schools. Today there are 
5,040,511. A loss of 13.8 per cent. 
Other churches have been losing in about the same 
proportion, 
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Paraphrasing a report by the bishops; an Associated 
Press despatch said: 

A variety of reasons have been offered for this failure of 
the Sunday school to hold its own, all the way from a de- 
cline in birth rate to too much Saturday night partying, the 
bishops said. But they felt that the rise in secularism and a 
corresponding drop in spiritual life, the inferior quality of 
work in many Sunday schools, ineffective pastoral leadership 
and lack of evangelistic zeal all contributed to the decline. 

Furthermore, the bishops said, the figures were somewhat 
deceiving, since much of the work formerly done exclusively 
by the Sunday school now was done by other organizations. 

Boosting Sunday-school attendance was one of the fivé 
objectives of a 25-million-dollar “Crusade for Christ” adopted 
by the conference today. Other objectives: A crusade for 
a new world order which will ensure a permanent peace, a 
postwar reconstruction program; a church-wide evangelistic 
campaign and an attempt to cultivate Christian stewardship. 


Progressive and enlightened as Methodists are, their 
vote on the proposal to give women equal rights as 
preachers and the alleged reason for the vote smell like 
great-grandfather’s overcoat just out of the moth balls: 
“Either the married women preachers would neglect 
their churches or their families.” 


SEVERSKY SAYS WE MUST STOP WARS 


OST of the things that Major Alexander P. de 

Seversky says in a recent article in the news- 
papers about stopping future wars we have said a 
hundred times in this paper in the last twenty-two 
years, but Seversky is a designer of bombers and there- 
fore may be assumed to know better than we what 
bombers of the future can do. “There are technologi- 
cal truths that we must face,” he writes, “and under- 
stand, if we are to be masters of our human destiny, 
not helpless victims of an avalanche of scientific 
progress.” ! 

He describes the amazing advances in aviation, 
electronics and rocketry since the beginning of the 
present war. He shows how the nations possess forces 
capable of blowing society to bits. And he adds: “Our 
moral sense has not kept pace. The gulf between avail- 
able power and moral understanding has widened 
disastrously.” 

He says that every layman knows that the next 
war if it comes will be more terrible and disastrous than 
this war, but he does not realize how much more 
terrible it will be and how the forces of destruction set 
free in such a war “will be [directed] against every living 
thing on earth.” While it takes the highest kind of ° 
brains to develop new instruments of death, mediocre 
talent can use them. 

He closes by saying that we cannot afford to be 
lazy or cynical about peace plans if we want to survive 


. or if we want our children to survive. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Plans for the rebuilding of Coventry Cathedral, 
England, include a Christian Center of Service and a ~ 
Chapel of Unity, both to be used and controlled by the 
Church of England and by the Coventry Free Church 
Federal Council. So does the movement for church 
unity move on. 
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The Sense of the Eternal 


W. W. Willard 


E live our lives under the tyranny of clock-time 

\\ until redeemed by a sense of the Eternal which 

imparts meaning to moments measured on the dial and 
to all things and events in the time series. 

Whatever time may be considered metaphysically, 
it is inseparably linked in our thought with change, 
succession, instability, evanescence, like the shadow on 
the sundial, and final futility. 

The Eternal stands for the permanent, the change- 
less, for Reality itself behind all shifting forms. It 
knows no tense. It is the “supertemporal Now,” 
importing relative reality to all created things. 

The human problem has to do with the recognition 
of the relation between time and the Eternal. When 
clock-time is master in the world we have a “sensate” 
civilization as expressed by Professor Sorokin, the 
distinguished Harvard sociologist, in his book, The 
Crisis of owr Age—an order (or disorder) devoid of 
any basic meaning, given only to things apprehensible 
by the five senses and destined ultimately to frustra- 
tion and defeat. 

When, however, we can see all things sub eternitatis, 
in the light of their eternal background, a transfigura- 
tion takes place by which the creation and all it con- 
tains assumes a profound meaning. Moments become 
momentous when laden with a supertemporal signifi- 
cance. To see the Eternal in the temporal, the in- 
visible in the visible, means emancipation from bore- 
dom and a vision of ‘Reality shining through the 
phenomenal. 

And this sense of the Eternal is not a deduction; it 
is immediate to a spiritually awakened human spirit 
as is physical'sensation in the temporal order. We do 
not “prove” the Eternal whether it comes in a sense 
of Beauty, of Truth, or of Goodness, for “an argument 
does not establish an axiom; the axiom validates the 
argument.” 

There are three channels through which the mani- 
festation of the Eternal may come to us in the measure 
of onr capacity to see the invisible. 


I 


Through Nature. If Nature is the outer expression 
of an inner and spiritual Reality then it is everywhere 
symbolic of the ultimate Source from which it comes. 

The poets have been quickest to recognize this fact. 
Almost unbidden come to our minds the lines of 
Tennyson: 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

T hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but zf I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


And Mrs. Browning: 


Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God. 


And Wordsworth: 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


It is the Something “more deeply interfused” that 
gives to everything its meaning and its mystery. The 
radii ending in finite forms lead back and up to the 
Source from which they emanate, as do the rays of the 
sun to their central orb. And each form in Nature’s 
ascending series has an increasing capacity to reflect 
the cosmic Reality of which it is an imperfect expres- 
sion: 

From Life’s minute beginnings, up at last 
To man—the consummation of this scheme 
Of being, the completion of this sphere 
Of life: =... 
And, man produced, all has its end thus far: 
But in completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God. 
Brownine (Paracelsus) 


II 


In “completed man.” In the mirror of a reflecting 
telescope there is just one geometrical form at the 
center of its concave surface that can catch the rays 
of a distant star and with perfect fidelity transmit its 
image to the human eye. That form is the parabola. 
Even so personality is the only form in the. natural 
series that can reflect the splendor of the Eternal. 
Apart from this form the best reflections are but 
“broken lights,” dim refractions that neyer coalesce in 
the white light that reflects their Primal Source. 

This sense of the Eternal may come dimly reflected 
as in the first gray dawn; it may shine more fully as 
in the flush just before the rising sun; or it may be 
in effulgence as when the sun clears the horizon and’ 
comes forth “as a strong man to run a race.” 

The true mystics of all ages, races and religions have 
been those who have lived, moved and had their being 
in the Eternal. In lesser degree, but no less authentic, 
are the lives of countless men and women who, in a 
“time-torn” world, have learned the secret of poise, 
serenity and inner strength through conscious contact 
with life’s Eternal Background—souls that can say 


When my heart beats too quick for me 
I think of the leisure of thine Eternity. 


It is the Eternal at the core of human personality 
that constitutes a man a man, that endows him with 
inherent dignity and makes him a brother-man to every 
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member of the human species. In the Eternal all men, 
irrespective of race, creed, color or culture, find them- 
selves on common ground of paslersteuding and 
spiritual kinship. 

Walter Marshall Horton in A Psychological Ap- 
proach to Religion relates the following experience: 


Once while crossing the path in front of Memorial Hall, 
Harvard, on my way to lunch, I met a Negro workman, whose 
eyes met mine, quite accidentally as we passed. In’ that 
instant I felt certain that the veil of flesh had dropped away 
from both, that I had seen into his soul and he into mine. 
We smiled simultaneously, a smile of perfect mutual compre- 
hension; then passed on without slackening our pace, for there 
was’ nothing to say, but J, at least, had been momentarily 
transported into a world of spiritual realities where the child- 
ishness of race prejudice was transparently evident. “This is 
the way things look to God,” I said to myself. “How can he 
ever bear with our blindness!” 


This was “deep calling unto deep,” spirit recog- 
nizing spirit, the universal triumphing over the 
particular, the Eternal transfusing the temporal. The 
sense of the Eternal is neither local nor limited to any 
period in human history. It is indigenous to the 
human species, waiting only to be aroused. While 
some races are spiritually gifted and mature, every- 
where “he hath set Eternity in the heart of man,” 
however dim or distorted its expression may be. In this 
we are prone to be parochial if not pharisaic. India, 
with its nearly 400,000,000 souls, to which all eyes are 
turning today, is, says E. Stanley Jones, “the most 
potentially spiritual race of the world,” and again, 
“Some of us feel that the next great spiritual impact 
upon the soul of the race is due to come by way of 
India.” In this sense of the Eternal we have the final 
solution of the race problem and of every other problem 
that concerns the relation of man to man in our war- 
torn world. 

The splendor of Christianity is that time has been 
transfigured by Eternity in Jesus of Nazareth, whose 
consciousness of the Eternal was no longer partial and 
intermittent but total and continuous, and that through 
kim life has been lifted into a new dimension wherein 
clock-time is dominated by “celestial time” and spirit- 
ual victory takes the place of threatened defeat in the 
temporal order. To see “the light of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ’ is to look into the heart of 
the Eternal. ; 

Jesus is the universal Man, revealing what in man 
at his best fs only a possibility. This universality of 
Jesus has been impressively stated by Archbishop 
Temple. After referring to “the fact reported by mis- 
sionaries from every quarter of the globe that, as 
people among whom they work come to understand 
Jesus of Nazareth, they always regard him as their 
own fellow countryman,” he continues:~ 


It is the most astonishing thing that from the villages of 
Africa, from the great plains of India and out of the civiliza- 
tions of China and Japan, men fashion to themselves a likeness 
of Christ as their own fellow countryman. There is no other 
figure in the world about whom this is true. That it should 
be possible for it to be true when this impression is based upon 
that record contained in the four short Gospels is utterly 
amazing. And since it is the fact, what does the fact mean? 
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It means that here indeed is he whom the nations recognize 
as the fulfillment of all their hopes and longing. He is in very 
truth “the desire of all nations.” 


= Iil 


Once again we must believe that the Eternal is 
revealed in History, that in spite of the mystery of 
evil, of lapses and retrogressions, there is a Purpose 
making for fulfillment, that, in the words of the 
philosopher, there is an “immanent teleology” in the 
historic process, a hidden meaning weaving its way 
amid recalcitrant wills and every hindrance incident 
to finite existence. To believe otherwise is to surrender 
every basic religious assumption and exchange a 
rational optimism for confirmed pessimism. 

If the Eternal is the core of human personality it 
must be also the unseen energizing fact and force at 
the heart of history, since history itself is the inter- 
action of persons on the stage of time. To doubt that 


Through the ages one increasing Purpose runs 


is to deny that life itself has meaning. 

That the Eternal enters human history most 
perceptibly and dramatically in time of catastrophe is 
a fact to which observation and prophetic insight bear 
conclusive witness. When human iniquity reaches its 
nadir, then prophets appear who reveal the depths and 
point to the heights. Following their declaration of 
doom they proclaim a better destiny to a repentant 
people. Nadir and zenith seem to be _ necessary 
correlates in historic experience. Call this the dialectic 
process in history, progress through the clash of 
opposites, or the unfolding of the Divine Drama, it 
remains the salient fact of human experience. The 
transition from unregenerate nature to spirit may be 
more or less catastrophic, but it everywhere reflects the 
plot and method of the Life Force as it ascends from 
the lower to the higher. 

Our only basis for optimism in the present world 
crisis is to reflect the thought of Prof. John Macmurry 
in his very important book, The Clue to History, that 
the Purpose of God in history is the unification of 
mankind proclaimed through the prophets of Israel 
and consummately in Jesus; that this purpose cannot 
eventually fail; that man in willing the unity of man- 
kind is willing his own innermost nature as a child of 
God; and that the supreme call of the hour is to work 
with God for the fulfillment of this Intention which 
the wrath of man may delay but cannot defeat. 

It is a liberating idea that History may be, not a™ 
series of events in unbroken continuity linked together 
by the iron law of cause and effect, but rather a Divine 
act working beneath the surface and at times revealing 
itself in startling ““emergents” which inaugurate a new 
direction in the upsurge of the Life Force, as the atom, 
it has been suggested, jumps from one orbit to another 
without apparent reason. As a mighty stream running 
underground subtly and unseen irrigating the upper 
soil at times rises to the surface in an onrush which all 
may see, so, in this conception, History is a Divine 
drama revealing itself sometimes in epoch-making 
“mutations” but all the time working toward a de- 
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nouement to be revealed in the fullness of time. This 
view is the death blow to mechanistic naturalism and 
to every cosmic philosophy that imprisons God and 
the human spirit in a scheme of impersonal law. 

It is the Christian philosophy of history that moved 
Sherwood Eddy in a contemporary journal to write, 
“We fear no chaos, no world war, no downfall of an 
economic or political order. . . . The divinely ordained 
end is certain. Beyond all human error, tragedy and 
betrayal, we hold a sure and certain hope. We have a 
kingdom that cannot be shaken.” The flaming ques- 
tion of the hour is, “Can modern man measure up to 
the immeasurable opportunity to create a new world 
based on universal human brotherhood afforded by 
this climacteric of. world history or must we again 
repeat the fatal foily of-every civilization that has 
denied the unity of mankind? 

Professor Sorokin says in his book, The Crisis of Our 
Age: 


We live amid one of the greatest crises of human history. 
Not only war, famine, pestilence and revolution, but a legion 
of other calamities are rampant over the whole world. Mental, 
moral, esthetic and social anarchy reign supreme. Millions of 
human beings are killed annually. Many other millions are 
turned into the maimed victims and derelicts of humanity. 
Mankind has become the distorted image of its noble self. 
The crisis is omnipresent and involves almost the whole of 
culture from top to bottom. 


And his remedy? 


Without the Kingdom of God we are doomed to a weary 
and torturing pilgrimage from calamity to calamity, from 
crisis to crisis, with only brief moments of transitory improve- 
ment for regaining our breath. In that case the way out will 
always be the “way of death,” ordeal and destruction. Then 
the presence of calamities in human history becomes inevitable 
and above all meaningful. For they become a part of 
Theodocy, the only educative instrument that by pitiless 
ordeal can restore the demoralized human animal and remind 
him of his Divine mission on this planet. 


With a new sense of the Eternal must come a “new 
spirituality,” a spirituality of the “whole man,” -a 
spirituality which shall recognize the inseparability of 
religion from the social life of the people, especially the 
work life of the masses. In his Spirit and Reality 
Berdyaev says: 


Christianity in the past has failed to produce either a 
whole spirituality or a whole humanity. The fact that the 
problem of human labor has not been spiritually solved has 
prevented the emergence of a whole spirituality. 


To these words we may pertinently add these of 
Reinhold Niebuhr: 


The real tragedy of our contemporary situation is that 
modern ‘technology has made social mutuality and _ inter- 
national reciprocity an absolute imperative, a very law of 
survival; while our system of economic ownership makes both 
intra-national justice and international reciprocity impossible. 


The unheeded cry for social justice in the economic 
life of the world points to a peril that can only be 
avoided by heeding at this crucial turning point in 
history the prophetic words of Amos: 
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Let justice roll down like waters 
And righteousness like a mighty stream. 


Unless the coming “peace” shall mean world-wide 
economuc-justice there will be no peace! 

The sense of the Eternal is at the center of every 
historic development destined to endure. The “banal 
theory of progress,” says Berdyaev, “is exploded.” 
The successions of clock-time do not necessarily spell 
human betterment. Evolution may mean devolution. 
Clock-time devoid of “celestial time” with its eternal 
values as mainspring means anarchy, chaos and final 
frustration. Woodrow Wilson’s words, written for the 
Atlantic Monthly at the end of the First World War 
and echoed by us preachers from our pulpits twenty 
years ago, return to us today with reduplicated 
emphasis, with a life or death message from him who 
though being dead still speaks: 


The sum of the whole matter is this, that our civilization 
cannot be saved materially unless it be redeemed spiritually. 


This is a cosmic demand with an inexorable alterna- 
tive. “The world is probably closer to disintegration 
now,” says President Robert Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “than at any time since the fall of 
the Roman Empire.” The sense of the Eternal has 
suffered eclipse while the temporal and the “close-up” 
hold the field of attention. Herein is an unprecedented 
challenge to all who believe in the elemental and 
dynamic truth,of the Christian religion. In his recent 
book, The Survival of Western Culture, Ralph 
Flewelling, professor of philosophy in the University of 
Southern California, says: 


It but needs overnight that Christians become really Chris- 
tian to give to Christianity a cosmic significance and to bring 
it_to a world-wide acceptance. . . . The mind of its Founder 
was cosmic. . . . He laid down as requisites of religion no 
standards of belief, except in the saving grace of righteousness, 
love for and devotion to God as the Father of all men. 


Religion alone is the conserver of the Eternal values. 
“Science,” says Sir James Jeans, “knows of nothing 
except the change of growing older .and of no progress 
except of progress to the grave.” Education unrelated 
to spiritual values is truncated and abortive. “Fact- 
finding,” President Hutchins has said, “has trivialized 
education,” and in a recent address on the place of 
theology in a university he significantly said, “The 
education on which we have relied for salvation is off- 
center.” Psychology which stops at the humanistic 
level ignores the “abysmal depths of personality” with 
its creative source in the Eternal, and philosophy that 
neglects the cosmic mystery which is the invisible 
matrix of all durable things is “as chaff which the wind 
driveth away.” All other disciplines are handmaids 
of the Eternal which is central in the cosmos and in 
the heart of man. 

Christianity is totalitarian, in that it stands for the 
whole of life, while Nazism and Fascism are disruptive 
counterfeits fanatically followmg the illusion that a 
segment has any meaning apart from a-circle and that 
isolation from humanity can withstand the heaven-— 


—- 
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born demand for integration which every form of 
abstraction from the Living Whole denies. 
Without the sense of the Eternal Nature is a mere 


' facade without substance; personality a phantom ‘with- 


out cosmic significance or purpose, and history a sense- 


_ less play without plot or meaning. It is “the history 


behind the history” that imparts coherence and mean- 
ing to all events in the time series. “The fact of the 
eligious vision,” says Professor Whitehead, “is our one 
ground for optimism. Apart from it human life is a 
flash of occasional enjoyment lighting up a mass of 
pain and misery, a bagatelle of transient experience.” 
On the other hand, quoting again from Professor 
Whitehead: 
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Religion is the vision of something which stands beyond, 
behind, and within the passing flux of immediate things; some- 
thing which is real, and yet waiting to be realized; something 
which is a remote possibility, and yet the greatest of present 
facts; something that gives meaning to all that passes, and yet 
illudes apprehension; something whose possession is the final 
good, and yet is beyond all reach; something which is the 
ultimate ideal, andthe hopeless quest. 


It is forever, as Whittier says: 
. .. the assuring sense 
Of an eternal Good that overlies 
The sorrows of the world 
that can rob time of its tyranny and empower us to 
work out our own salvation and refashion the world 
that it may reflect the will of the Eternal. 


I Believe in Summer Institutes 


D. Stanley Rawson 


F one wishes to become a doctor one must spend 

about eight years in school and serve at least two 
years as an intern. This in normal times of course. 
If one wishes to become a teacher in the public 
schools one should spend four years in college or at 
least three years in a normal school. Young men and 
women who are preparing for the Universalist ministry 
must spend six or seven years in college and theological 
school, and obtain two degrees, in order to minister to 
people. If you wish to become an engineer, or a 
chemist, or an economist you must prepare yourself 
accordingly. 

Suppose you wish to become a _church-school 
teacher, what happens? Just drop a hint that you 
would like to become one and see! You will be snatched 
up so quickly that your breath will be taken away. 
You will be given a book and a group of youngsters 
and told “to go to it.” 

Let it be said, here and now, that this is not always 
the case, but it does happen this way all too often. The 
business of developing the spiritual life of the child is 


‘put into the hands of kind, well-meaning individuals 


who haye probably had no training for their task. 
There are exceptions of course. Some people are. 
naturally good church-school teachers, but they are 
few and far between. There are churches which give 
their new teachers some sort of indoctrination. Not 
enough do it. There are church schools which hold 
workers’ conferences. However, not all church schools 
do this. There are church schools which send their 
workers, or some of their workers, to summer institutes. 
Not all churches can do this, nor are the workers always 
willing or able to go. 

How, then, are we to train church-school teachers? 
Help from the minister, workers’ conferences, reading 
groups, studying the Journals of Religious Education, 
are all valuable. For real down-to-earth work and 
training under the guidance of experts, however, there 
is nothing like the summer institute. I refer to the 
type of institute which we have at Ferry Beach and 
Midwest. 


cma F 


Why? Well, one reason has already been suggested. 
There are trained experts on hand to teach, and with 
them conferences on specific problems may be held. 
These men and women have spent years working in 
the field of religious education and they know the 
answers! They are prepared to help and give guidance. 
They are men and women who have something new 
and different to offer. Men and women of vision. 
People who understand the theory of religious educa- 
tion, yet who have put their theory to practice and 
have seen it work successfully. Professors from our 
colleges, ministers from our churches, professional 
workers, lay workers, constitute the faculty. They are 
reason enough for attending, 


Second: The institute brings together a group of 
people for a common purpose—‘a common purpose to 
do the will of God as Jesus revealed it.” These people 
come seeking knowledge. Some of them come for the 
first time, not knowing what is in store for them. Others 
return for the second, third, twentieth time, not know- 
ing just what they will receive, but knowing that it 
will be worth while. They have learned from past 
experience. 

There are people from large and small churches: 
people from metropolitan centers; from suburban 
districts; from defense areas; from farms. When such 
a group comes together to work and study there is 
bound to be an interchange of ideas. The person from 
Smithton knows how he solved a certain problem, and 
that problem may be just the one that is confronting 
the delegate from Brownyille. 


Third: The summer institute is not just another 
summer school. It is a school of religion. It is a 
school of life. When people live together, when they 
work together, eat, study, play and worship together, 
they learn to understand one another. A person learns 
to understand the meaning and purpose of life. He 
develops a better understanding of human nature. 
He is enabled to take away much that he has gained 
from his fellows, and his fellows have learned much 
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from him. There is a splendid opportunity to share. 

Close friendships are developed. I have seen people 
arrive at a summer institute who had never seen each 
other before, and have seen them at the close of a 
week with tears in their eyes as they bade each other 
farewell. 

Now the question may arise as to the value of such 
contacts to the local church. Just because a certain 
few meet and learn to like one another, what is the 
church, what are the children, youth and adults at 
home going to get out of,it? Out of this understanding 
that has developed comes growth in character; and 
when one’s character grows, one’s influence on others 
is felt, and they grow in turn. A person who returns 
home front such a‘ gathering cannot help, if he has 
really applied himself, if he has really grappled with 
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the problems which have been presented to him, but 


be of much greater value to his church. 

I believe in summer institutes. Into one week is 
packed a great amount of valuable material for the 
church-school worker — material which, when he has 
absorbed it, brings him into his own as a teacher. When 
the lesson book is handed to him and he is told to “go 
ahead and teach,” he knows something about his task. 
He has had some training. He has been prepared. 

Fortunately, this experience of growth, important 
as it-is for church-school workers, is not limited to 
them. There are summer-institute opportunities for 
ministers, for church trustees, for leaders of women’s 
associations, men’s.clubs and youth groups. Wise and 
farsighted is the church which plans annually for some 
of its workers to attend a summer institute: 


Father Andrews and His Parishioners 


Alberta Williams 


(Republished in part from the “Survey: Graphic” by special permission) 


T was a bitter cold January evening when I saw the 

line of Negroes buying their next day’s fuel at the 
Consumers Co-operative Coal Company station on St. 
Louis’ Market Street. A boy of thirteen or fourteen 
had a dilapidated wicker baby carriage in which to haul 
home his coal. Two small girls had a little wagon, and 
several of the men and women had brought wheel- 
barrows. But most of those awaiting their turn at the 
shed window would cheerfully carry their bags of coal 
in their arms. The majority of them came from 
crowded tenements where they had no place to store 
a large supply of coal, even had they money to buy it 
in quantity. The thing that made this a laughing, 
joking line that winter evening was that here, through 
the efforts of Father George Andrews, S.J., was coal 
for sale at.a price they could pay. 

The coal co-operatives that today dot St. Louis’ 
poor Negro districts are just one of a number of prac- 
tical projects that the thirty-eight-year-old Jesuit priest 
has started in the two and a half years since he became 
the white pastor of St. Elizabeth’s Church, in the heart 
of the Negro slum section. 

“My first purpose in life is, of course, to save souls,” 
JT was told by the tall, smiling priest who wears a 
patched cassock and doesn’t dream that his working 
hours should or could have any limits. “But you can’t 
expect people to be much interested in their spiritual 
well-being if their material well-being is utterly 
neglected.” 


Basket Coal 


It was just three days before Christmas in 1941, 
enly a couple of months after Father Andrews became 
pastor of St. Elizabeth’s, that he organized the coal 
co-operatives. That year, in distributing Christmas 
baskets which St. Louis University supplies annually 
for Negroes in want, Father Andrews went into many 


miserable homes where the children’ were kept in bed 
cold winter days because there was no heat whatever 
in the house. In these homes—many of them just one 
crowded room in a wretched tenement—coal could 
never be bought economically in quantity; tenants had 
to buy “basket coal” (a basket is about a bushel) off 
peddlers’ carts. 

“Basket coal’s so high this year we only have heat 
every other day, Father,” explained one mother whose 
three wide-eyed youngsters were huddled together in 
bed. 

St. Louis’ new antismoke ordinance required every- 
body to use smokeless fuel and such coal bought in 
large quantities was too expensive for them. Father 
Andrews did some rapid thinking and double-quick 
investigating. The need, obviously, was for smokeless 
coal these people could afford and it had to be fuel 
that would burn well in their stoves. 

Where were similar stoves being used effectively? © 
He found out that in army tents at Jefferson Barracks 
solarite, an inexpensive soft coal processed to make it 
smokeless, was burned. Where could he get it? Millstadt, 
Illinois. Coal could be hauled into St. Louis from there 
in trailers, quickly and cheaply. How could the retail 
cost be kept down? By buying in large quantities and 
eliminating the retail dealer’s profits.. In short, by 
organizing coal co-operatives that the coal consumers 
themselves would in time own, through receiving with 
each coal purchase coupons that could later be re- 
deemed in shares of stock. 


The Coal Co-operatives 


Father Andrews brought his plan to the attention 
of the mayor and aldermen, reminding them that, in 
the campaign to pass the ordinance, fine but unimple- 
mented pledges had been made that the proposed law 
would “work no hardship on any St. Louis citizen.” 
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Mayor William Dee Becker, now deceased, was heartily 
in favor of the plan and asked Charles Reilly, his secre- 
tary, to serve on Father Andrews’ organizing commit- 
tee to ensure municipal co-operation. Moreover, the 
city leased vacant lots to them at a dollar a year to be 
used as coalyards. 

December 26, just four days after Father Andrews 
set out to deliver Christmas baskets, the first coal 
co-operative opened. Business was brisk. Within a 
jweek there were seven coalyards in operation and the 
enterprise rapidly expanded until today there are fifteen 
of them im St. Louis’ Negro area. The co-operatives 
sold over 2,000 tons of coal during the balance of their 
first winter. They sold it at 15 cents a basket. Con- 
sumers who had been buying it off wagons for 45 to 
60 cents gladly walked to the coalyards and carried 
their fuel home. 

The Coal Exchange, an association of St. Louis 
retail coal dealers, tried to compromise with the co- 
operatives, suggesting that they could come down 
somewhat in price and the co-operatives could advance 
to theirs. Father Andrews replied pleasantly but firmly 
that the co-operatives were doing nicely on the 15-cent 
price. 

When the 1942-43 season started, it looked as if 
the combined buying power of the coal dealers might 
shut the little co-operatives off from their supply of 
coal. Secretary Reilly thumbed through some musty 
municipal statutes that were good though forgotten. 


Among them was one authorizing the mayor to open, 


municipal coalyards when and if need for them arose. 
From then on the co-operatives were unhampered. 
This year there is no longer a struggling, experi- 
mental enterprise, but a solid, substantial, thoroughly 
solvent organization with a credit rating that is excel- 
lent. The co-operatives have sold more than 3,000 tons 
of coal. They have added a warmheartedly personal 


_ delivery service, which hangs on the judgment of their 


coalyard employees. They deliver by truck, without 
additional charge, to customers too aged or ill to carry 
their purchases. 


The Chicken Co-operative 


In February, 1943, meat was so scarce as to be 
frequently unobtainable and the then uncontrolled 
price of chickens was soaring. Father Andrews, after 
some little study of the methods and costs of raising 
battery chickens, proposed a chicken co-operative. 

The chicken co-operative offered stock for sale. 
Stockholders would share in the eventual moderate 
profits and would get their fryers at cost, whereas the 
general public would have to pay cost plus 10 per cent. 
This co-operative started life with 131 stockholders, 
many of whom owned several shares. 

Every week the chicken co-operative purchased 
from a hatchery 800 to 1,000 one-day-old White Ply- 
mouth Rock baby chicks. Installed on three-tiered 
batteries, the birds spent the first third of their lives in 
the huge old basement of St. Elizabeth’s Parish House; 
during the second third they were housed in a cement- 
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floored vacant garage put at the co-operative’s disposal 
by the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament at their con- 
vent; and the last third, as they approached the skillet 
stage, they were kept in a centrally located building 
on Market Street where the co-operative also had its 
salesroom. 


The salesroom was open six days a week, and often 
on Saturdays 500 chickens were sold. All together, 
more than 25,000 chickens were raised and marketed by 
the co-operative last spring and summer. When the 
market price of chicken was 56 cents a pound, the 
co-operative was charging stockholders 18, and its gen- 
eral buying public, 20 cents. 


Vacant Lots As Parks 


Shortly after the Detroit race riot, Father Andrews 
and a number of other St. Louis citizens, Negro and 
white, formed an interracial committee. The present 
mayor, Aloys Kaufman, deeply interested in any move 
to forestall interracial troubles in St. Louis, proposed 
that the committee be enlarged, divided into sub- 


‘committees, each one charged with some specific phase 


of Negro welfare, and given official standing as the 
St. Louis Race Relations Commission. 

Through this official committee, Father Andrews is 
getting results on a recreation project that for over a 
year he has been promoting by word of mouth wherever 
he could get a listener: remodeling vacant lots into small 
playgrounds and parks in Negro slum areas. 

Sprinkled over this area are parcels of land in 25-, 
50- and 75-foot lots that the city acquired for delin- 
quent taxes. For years most of these vacant lots had 
been cluttered with rubble and wreckage after buildings 
were condemned and torn down. Father Andrews 
proposed that some of these lots be cleared, planted 
with grass seed, furnished with swings and sand piles 
for children and benches for older people. 


Advice from a Friend 


Father Andrews’ time and interest are given gener- 
cusly to non-Catholics as well as to his own parish- 
ioners. At the high-columned, white brick pre-Civil 
War mansion that today, stripped of its former ele- 
gance but preserving a certain dignity in its slum 
setting, serves as parish house, priest’s home, and offices 
of St. Elizabeth’s, the heavy doors stand open to all. 
Colored people of varied religious faiths or of no faith 
whatever come to Father Andrews with an endless 
stream of problems—material, spiritual, social. 

A nineteen-year-old colored girl who became expert 
at stenography thought she faced a brick wall. The 
personnel director of a war plant, urgently in need of 
office help, felt that his other clerical employees would 
object to his putting her on the payroll. A letter went 
off from St. Elizabeth’s parish house, persuasive, rea- 
sonable, calm. As a result the girl got and held the job 
on her merits. And today, six months later, she has 
overcome whatever prejudices her white fellow work- 
ers may have held against her. 
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The Connecticut Convention 


Harry Adams Hersey 


HE Connecticut conventions were held in the 

Second Universalist Church in Stamford, May 17 
and 18. 

The combined: session of the state and women’s 
organizations was first on the program, and opened 
with a worship service conducted by Rey. Stanley 
Manning, D.D. This was followed by an address of 
_ welcome by Mrs. Joseph B. Green, on behalf of the 
church, and by the annual address by the president of 
the State Convention, J. Albert Robinson. 

Mr. Robinson dealt with significant events through 
the year. He mentioned the important denomina- 
tional offices held by Mrs. Ezra B. Wood and Miss Ann 
Postma. Mrs. Wood is on the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist Church of America; Miss Postma is a 
vice-president of the U.C.A. and undoubtedly the 
youngest person ever to hold an office in the national 
organization. She is also national president of the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship. The tragic death of a 
Connecticut “boy,” William W. Cromie, was mentioned, 
together with the splendid tribute to him in the project 
of the young people to build a church in his honor. 

Mr. Robinson urged greater support of Tue 
CuristiAN Leaver and co-operation in the Unified 
Appeal and “Fair Share” programs. 

At the session of the Association of Universalist 
Women, the high light was an address by Mrs. Lawrence 
Thurston, Litt.D., founder and for fifteen years presi- 
dent of Ginling College for Girls in China, and now 
president emeritus. She described the fine work of this 
college for Chinese girls in rural life and specially 
commended Universalist women for their decision to 
aid in this work. 

The session of the state organization opened at 4:30 
p.m. Reports were heard, committees appointed, and 
amendments to the constitution and bylaws made, all 
in an hour. In presenting his twenty-fifth annual 
report Herbert E. Belden, treasurer, compared the 
financial status today with that of twenty-five years 
ago. Then the total assets of the convention were 
$107,209.33 and the funds $106,161.31. ‘Today they 
are respectively $227,472.95 and $224,225.78. In each 
case far more than a 100 per cent increase. Mr. Belden 
was specially commended for his long and distinguished 
service and was given a rising vote of thanks. He has 
consented to serve another year. 

During the recess the annual banquet was served 
to ninety-five guests. At the tables the president 
called on Rev. Robert Cummins, §.T.D., general super- 
intendent, who brought greetings from Headquarters, 
and on Miss Gertrude Marcotte, president of the 
reorganized Connecticut Youth Fellowship. He read 
a letter from Rey. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D.D., mana- 
ger of the Universalist Publishing House, expressing 
regret that he could not be present and appreciation of 


the “splendid support given the House by Connecticut.” 
The address of the occasion was delivered by Rev. 
Harold H. Niles, D.D., formerly of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, now of Watertown, New York. Dr. Niles 
made a stirring appeal for Universalism in action. 

Dr. Niles also paid tribute to Rev. Theodore A. 
Fischer, D.D., for more than thirty years minister in: 
New Haven, and nearly all that time secretary or presi- 
dent of the conyention. 

In the evening there was a communion service con- 
ducted by the minister of the Stamford church, Rev. 
Harold A. Lumsden, and Dr. Manning. The annual 
offering for the Ministerial Relief Fund was taken, and 
the occasional sermon, “Avowing One’s Faith in the 
Church,” was given by Rev. Albert F. Harkins of 
Bridgeport. 

The Thursday sessions were devoted to the trans- 
action of business by both conventions, the morning 
session closing with an address on “Universalism’s 
Challenge Today” by Dr. Cummins. Dr. Cummins 
referred to his visit to Murray Grove where, 170 years 
ago, was enacted what Dr. Cummins’ son, reading the 
Murray biography, called the “hair-raising story of the 


‘meeting of Murray with Potter.” “It was a wonderful 


case of God acting upon men to effect his purpose. 
That cause which Murray was compelled to further 
will go on, though customs may change. It is well 
for us to think of the sacrificial labors of the founders of 
our church, but the important thing is what we are 
doing today.” Dr. Cummins sketched the many 
notable contributions of the Universalist Church to 
modern life and some of its outstanding early influ- 
ences through men and movements. “But while we 
may glory in our history we know that we did not 
‘create’ it. Our responsibility is to the present and 
the future. The times call for greatness, for intelligent 
religious people.” Dr. Cummins spoke of certain wit- 
nesses to the progress our church is making today, and 
he mentioned its very personal ministry to more than 
5,000 Universalist young men in the service, and their 
appreciative response to what is being done from 
Headquarters to supply them with helpful reading. 
“Let us keep the vision at no matter what sacrifice. 
Only as we move together can we go forward.” 
Recommendations covered the budget, the Minis- 
terial Pension Fund, midyear conferences, the Forward 
Together Program, the Unified Appeal, the Plan Book, 
the Universalist Youth Fellowship, Ferry Beach insti- 
tutes and thanks to state officers. Resolutions con- 
veyed thanks to the Stamford church and people, the 
newspapers and the speakers; commended the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches for its bases for a just and 
durable peace, and the Connecticut Council of Churches 
for its great ministry to migrant tobacco workers; 
recommended that Nation’s Council Day and Move- 
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ment be endorsed; and gave thanks to General Lewis B. 
Hershey for exempting pretheological students from 
Selective Service, 

The following resolution on racial antagonisms was 
adopted by unanimous vote: % 


Whereas shocking outbreaks of anti-Semitism and other 
forms of racial antagonism are apparently on the increase in 
our country, be it resolved that this convention condemn all 
such acts and movements as undemocratic and anti-Christian. 

_ And be it further resolved that our people be urged to co- 
operate with the work of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews and other organizations seeking to establish 
just and fraternal relationships among the several races and 
faiths of our country. 


The following officers were elected: President, J. 
Albert Robinson; vice-president, Kenneth S. Hubbard; 
secretary, Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, D.D.; treasurer, 
Herbert E. Belden; trustee for three years, Mrs. Joseph 
B. Green; Fellowship Committee, Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning, D.D., Ezra B. Wood and Herbert Mills. 

Rev. Stanley Manning, D.D., was elected to preach 
the occasional sermon at the 113th convention, to be 
held in Norwich, May 9-10, 1945. 
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The session closed with an address of exceptional 
insight and vision, “Awaken, America,” by Thomas 


. Brinley of New Haven, an executive of the Southern 


New England Telephone Company. 

Miss Ida Folsom, executive director of the National 
Association of Universalist Women, was present 
throughout the sessions as the guest of the Connecticut 
Association. On Thursday morning she spoke briefly 
of several matters suggested to her during the delibera- 
tions of the Association. 

The Association reported one of its most successful 
years financially. Returns from the Clara Barton 
“stockings” were a substantial part of the support of 
the diabetic camp. 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. George L. 
Champlin, Hartford; vice-president,. Mrs. Robert H. 
Barber, New Haven; secretary, Mrs. Warren E. Hayter, 
Hartford; treasurer, Mrs. P. W. Flanders, New Haven; 
trustees for two years, Mrs. Harold A. Lumsden of 
Stamford and Mrs. George A. Smith of Bridgeport; 
trustees, carried over, Mrs. George G. Marble and 
Mrs. Alfred Roebuck, both of Meriden. 


The Illinois Universalist Convention 


Donald K. Evans 


OMING from all the active churches of Illinois, 

delegates assembled in the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
May 18, for the 107th annual session of the Illinois 
Universalist Convention and its associate bodies, the 
Association of Universalist Women of Illinois and the 
- Department of Religious Education. The morning 
session was devoted to the women’s work. 

At 12:30 one hundred fourteen delegates and visi- 
tors sat down to the convention luncheon. The presi- 
dent of the convention, Dr. E. E. Davis of Avon, pre- 
sided. The luncheon speaker was Dr. Ray Freeman 

“Jenney of the Bryn Mawr Community Church of 
Chicago. His subject, “The Past Is Prologue.” Fol- 
lowing this stimulating and challenging address the 
business session of the convention was called to order. 
The treasurer, W. D. Kerr, reported the convention as 
being on a sound financial basis ywith an excess of 
income over expenditure for the current year. An 
analysis of the capital account showed this item ‘on 
the treasurer’s books to be distinctly a heritage of the 
past, representing the sale of church properties. A 
comparison of quota receipts indicated this item to be 
considerably more than in some recent years, but less 
than it was in the 1920’s. Every church in the state 
had made some quota payment, and many of them had 
paid in full. The convention commended the treasurer 
for his thoughtful report and for his efficient service. 

The Executive Committee reported that in addition 
to the routine matters of business it had sent repre- 
sentatives to the General Assembly of the Universalist 
Church of America; had been instrumental in re-estab- 
lishing Midwest Institute and continued its policy of 
giving scholarships to the churches to be used for the 


e 


institute; had financed a retreat for the ministers of the 
state; was looking toward a revitalization of Universal- 
ism in Southern Illinois and had established a yearly 
prize contest among the students of the Federation of 
Theological Schools at the University of Chicago for 
the best essay in the field of Universalist church history 
or theology. 

The Fellowship Committee reported twenty-one 
churches and twenty-one ministers in fellowship. Two 
applications for ordination have been approved and 
one minister has been received by transfer. 

The acting superintendent of churches, Rev. W. J. 
Arms of Peoria, reported that during the year he had 
been in touch with the churches and had visited most 
of them. Clinton and Galesburg have been without 
settled pastors, but Galesburg has just called a minis- 
ter. Litchfield and Stockton have been served by 
students fron® Meadville Theological School. Consid- 
erable time and attention have been given to the reviv- 
ing interest that has been shown in Southern Illinois. 
The Waltonville church is about to renovate its prop- 
erty that it may better serve that community. A 
general attitude of progress is noticeable in the state, 
and plans should be made to capitalize on this feeling. 

The offering received for the Minister’s Pension 
Fund amounted to $188.36, with several churches yet 
to report. 

Resolutions were presented expressing the gratitude 
of the convention to its treasurer for his long and effi- 
cient service, and suggesting the appoimtment of a 
director of adult education for social action by the 
Universalist Church of America. 

The Credentials Committee reported fifty-seven lay 
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delegates, fifteen ministers, one visiting minister and 
fifteen churches represented. Officers elected were: 
President, Dr. E. E. Davis, Avon; vice-president, Mrs. 
Doris L. Evans, Chicago (the president of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women of Illinois) ; secretary, Rev. 
D. K. Evans, Chicago; treasurer, W. D. Kerr, Chicago; 
trustees (three-year term), Dr. E. N. Nash, Galesburg, 
Major Paul E. Herschel, Peoria; Fellowship Com- 
mittee, Rev. Merton Aldridge, Woodstock, Holbrook 
Mulford, Oak Park, Rev. W. H. Macpherson, Joliet; 
visitors to Lombard College, W. D. Kerr, Chicago, 
Rev. W. J. Arms, Peoria; trustee of the Ryder Fund 
(three-year term); W. F. Barnard, Chicago; preacher 
of the occasional sermon, Rev. George Lapoint, Elgin. 

Unity, fellowship and a sense of common purpose 
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were inspired in the delegates who were present. The 
streamlining of the meetings permitted little time for 
other than the necessary reports and business. The 
lack of time for the development of a program in the 
convention session was called to the attention of those 
present and will be considered in the plans for the 
next meeting. : 

The Department of Religious Education met in 
the late afternoon. Dr. E. J. Chave of the Federation 
of Theological Schools of the University of Chicago 
addressed the convention and told of the “functional 
curriculum” he is developing, and invited any school 
that wanted seriously to study this method to -use 
the materials he had gathered. 

The conventions adjourned shortly after 5 p. m. 


Parsons in Uniform 


Jacob Simpson Payton 


No Enemies at the Communion Table 


Meetings between American and Japanese troops 
had been following the usual pattern. Then came one 
that was singularly different. Chaplain E. V. Best, 
U.S.N.R., has described to the General Commission 
on Army and Navy Chaplains how this came to pass. 
He writes: 


Somewhere in the South Pacific a Protestant Japanese 
prisoner wished to honor his Lord by partaking of holy com- 
munion on Easter morning. The official interpreter for the 
stockade made provisions for me to visit the stockade where 
the Japanese Christian and I, in the absence of a formal 
ritual, improvised our own order of worship. I am not sure 
that it would.pass inspection at the hands of a committee of 
ecclesiastics who speak more Japanese than I, but I am sure 
a more meaningful communion has never been observed than 
was ours—so appropriately near the rugged cross of battle. 
We were allowed the privilege of observing the communion 
without the stockade enclosure in the comparative peace and 
quiet of an improvised tent-chapel. A bluejacket quartet 
sang, “Nearer, my God to thee,” and there friend and foe 
knelt in Christian fellowship about the broken body and shed 
blood of our Lord. 


It is easier to disarm soldiers of their weapons than 
of their prejudices. For a Japanese prisoner of war to 
exhibit the freedom of spirit that led him to request a 
chaplain serving with his conquerors to administer to 
him the sacrament of holy communion is a high testi- 
monial to the Christian faith. To move from the 
battlefield to a communion table indicates that beyond 
the barriers of language, race and national loyalties, a 
place of understanding and fellowship awaits the war- 
ring children of God. At least Chaplain Best, who is 


a member of the South Carolina Conference and once 


served as Methodist missionary in Japan, says of the 
occasion that “apart from stockade surroundings, wars 
and rumors of wars were forgotten.” 


Proclaimed in the Skies 


Chaplain James A. Burris, formerly a Protestant 
minister of Sibley, Illimois, but now assigned to a 


bombardment group, has recounted experiences in the 
Middle East theater. Because of the remote location 
of the air bases there were times when facilities for the 
care of the dead were extremely limited. Yet during 
that period no body was laid away without religious 
rites, full military honors and a complete record being 
compiled. 

For a place of worship and entertainment, Chaplain 
Burris rigged up a stage with the wing of a wrecked 
Wellington that had crashed in ‘the desert, using for 
foundations oil drums packed with sand. There officers 
and men would gather for worship on Sunday mornings, 
and for Bible study on Tuesday evenings. 

Not only was the Gospel carried into the desert, but 
Chaplain Burris claims that it has even been proclaimed 
in the skies during the dangerous sorties of men con- 
nected with his combat organization. The following 
incident was related to Chaplain Burris by the pilot 
concerned: 


It took place on, the return journey from the Ploesti oil 
fields in Rumania. A gunner, Sgt. Paul P. Daugherty, of Hot 
Springs, New Mexico, suffered a direct hit of high velocity 
flak in the left chest. The pilot, Lt. Alvon J. Geron, of Ft. 
Worth, Texas, went back to the waist gun. The wounded 
gunner begged of his pilot, “You know I won’t live. . . . Put 
me out of my misery!’ Geron administered a sedative. 
Daugherty quieted, then looked into the lieutenant’s eyes 
and asked, “Can you pray?” “Yes,” was the answer, “I can 
pray.” “Then, will you say a prayer for me?” Geron 
gathered the boy, his comrade, into his arms and held him 
close. And prayed. 

They were over the Danube. A soft blue haze trailed the 
winding and peaceful river. Inside this ship it was steaming 
hot—from the fires’ of Ploesti. The plane was riddled, two 
superchargers were out, the B-24 was limping home. 
Daugherty pressed Geron’s hand tightly. The grip relaxed. 
Daugherty was dead. 


‘Gea and a Spade 


The truth of the proverb, “God helps those who 
help themselves,” is being demonstrated in this war. 
The ground-fighter who advances through the jungle 


- 
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with the stealth of an Indian, the pilot who climbs out 
of range of the flak, the officer who sees that his trucks 
do not offer an easy target by bunching up along 
the supply route, and the skipper who keeps his 
watercraft in the wake of the mine sweeper are the 
prudent men who range themselves on the side of 
Providence. Lr 

One morning a battalion had just arrived after eight 
days of continual alertness on an Italian front line. 
Its members wanted to shave, pitch their pup tents, 
read their accumulated letters and catch up with their 
sleep. Before they could do any of these things they 
first had to dig some holes into which to go scudding 
- through the mud when the shells began plopping among 
them. True, it was a much quieter spot than the one 
a couple of miles up front where they had been for over 
a week. Yet as the weary men began plying their 
shovels they thought that those who had defined their 
new site as a “rest area” had used the term rather 
loosely. 

“Hello, Chaplain!” called one of the men who paused 
from his digging to greet Chaplain Herbert W. Wicher 
who had come up to see how his men. were making 
out. “Say, Chaplai,” he continued, “there’s no such 
thing as security in this world, is there?” “No,” replied 
the chaplain, “man’s only security is in God, and then 
you have to work with him just as you are doing here.” 
The young soldier was quiet for a moment, smiled and 
then said, “What you mean, Chaplain, is pray and 
dig a deeper fox hole.” And he went back to his dig- 
ging. He was convinced that even in the quest for 
physical security “God helps those who help them- 
selves.” 

Chaplain Wicher, who was pastor of the West- 
‘minster Presbyterian Church in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, when he was appointed chaplain two years 
ago, has supplied the General Commission on Army 
and Navy Chaplains with an account of soldiers and 
their Bibles. Certainly in civilian life young Americans 
are not regarded as Bible-carriers. 

But one Sunday when Chaplain Wicher was making 
the rounds of a field hospital and was offering each lad 
a copy of the “Penny Portions” of the Scriptures with 
the remark, “Here, son, this is your Sunday reading, 
and I suggest that you read at least a chapter before 


you go to sleep tonight,” he was amazed at what — 


followed. He says: “Over half the men reached into 
their pockets and pulled out battle-battered New 
Testaments to show them to me. Most of them had 


lost their razors and toothbrushes in combat, but they — 


still had their New Testaments.” The chaplain is 
eonvinced that “they do not carry them as a sort of 
magic charm,” for the reason that they are constantly 
coming to their chaplains to ask the meaning of puzzling 
passages. 


What's in a Serviceman’s Pocket? 


Chaplain Lonnie W. Meachum, U.S.N.R., confirms 
this statement of Chaplain Wicher from his observa- 
tions at a Marine padre’s battle station in the Pacific. 
Since he first went ashore with assault troops the 
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chaplain, who was formerly pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Virginia Beach, Virginia, has wished not a few 
times, when enemy planes were dropping their bombs 
uncomfortably close, that the Luray Caverns were 
located on the invaded island rather than back in the 
Old Dominion. 

But he has remained at his post through the cam- 
paigns, meeting the ambulances as they came in, wash- 
ing the mud-caked eyes and lips of the wounded on the 
operating tables, accompanying the amphibious trac- 
tors that brought the wounded and dead out of the 
jungles, and seeing with other chaplains that every 
slain man was given Christian burial. Of his part 
in the final rites he expresses what is perhaps the hard- 
est ordeal of the chaplain. He says, “It is painful to 
have a part in the growth even of a small cemetery 
that spreads itself out almost overnight.” His feelings 
are not unlike those of another chaplain who said that 
at every burial he could not but feel that he was laying 
away also with the soldier the hearts of others who were 
yet to receive the sad tidings. 

As the wounded were prepared for the operating 
table their personal effects were given to Chaplain 
Meachum. These he carefully tabulated for return to 
the patient when sufficiently recovered to receive them. 
He says, “These articles consisted mostly of water- 
soaked New Testaments, prayerbooks, pictures of 
wives, parents and girl friends.” Later upon entering 
the ward tents the chaplain states that “immediately 
these brave lads would call for a dry New Testament or 
a prayerbook.” 

Of course it does not follow that because a service- 
man carries a copy of the Scriptures, he is seeking to 
order his life after its teachings. Nevertheless, it is not 
without significance that never before, as in this war, 
have so many young Americans found room in their 
pockets, even when cumbered with fighting gear, for 
portions of the Bible. The fact that the New Testa- 
ment has been their daily companion through all the 
vicissitudes of war, and that they ,have read it in fox 
holes and on rafts, on hospital cots and with chaplains 
before going into battle, cannot fail to gain for it new 
respect and added interest through the after years. 

To Jewish chaplains who have distributed the 
Hebrew scriptures, and to Protestant and Catholic 


‘chaplains who have supplied copies of their own ver- 


sions of the Bible by the millions to men in uniform, 
America owes an incalculable debt. These bearers of 
the Word of Life constitute the most numerous and 
most far-ranging band of colporteurs the world has 
ever seen. 

Our chaplains are keeping before the eyes of those 
who will return from the battlefields to direct the 
destiny of America, the same religious principles upon 
which the Republic was founded, and upon which our 
national greatness has been achieved. Whenever in 
postwar days our nation will appear at its best, no 
small share of credit will be due the chaplains who once 
held aloft these spiritual ideals before multitudes of our 
citizens during the trying times when they were soldiers 
and sailors. 
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Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr. 


The following service is for use in churches that are sending 
one or more of their leaders to a summer institute. Its purpose 
is twofold: (1) to help all those who attend institutes to sense 
the real purpose of their going and to deepen their desire to 
fulfill it; (2) to acquaint the church people generally with the 
fact of their going—another reminder of the perennial need of 
recruiting and equipping an adequate leadership for the 
church. 

This service may.be used at the last regular church service 
before delegates leavé, or earlier in the summer if desired. 
It might come before the morning prayer or after the sermon, 
whichever is the more convenient. It has been prepared at 
the request of the Leadership Education Committee of the 
Central Planning Council. 


Minister: 


Said Theodore Parker, a great American preacher 
and reformer of the last century: 


“The church that is to lead this century will not 
be a church creeping on all fours, mewling and whining, 
its face turned down, its eyes turned back. It must 
be full of the brave, manly spirit of the day, keeping 
also the good of times past... . 

“A church that believes only in past inspiration will 
appeal to old books as the standard of truth and source 
of light, will be antiquarian in its habits, will call its 
children by the old names and war on the new age, not 
understanding the man-child born to rule the world. 
A church that believes in inspiration now will appeal 
to God; try things by reason and conscience; aim to 
surpass the old heroes; baptize its children with a new 
spirit and, using the present age, will lead public 
opinion, not follow it. 

“Let us have a church that dares imitate the 
heroism of Jesus; seek’ inspiration as he sought it; judge 
the past as he; act on the present like him; pray as he 
prayed; work as he wrought; live as he lived. Let our 
doctrines and our forms fit the soul, as the limbs fit the 
body—growing out of it, growing with it. Let us have 
a church for the whole man: truth for the mind, good 
works for the hands; love for the heart; and for the 
soul, that aspiring after perfection, that unfaltering 
faith in God, which, like lightning in the clouds, shines 
brightest when elsewhere it is most dark.” 

These words, written a century ago, are in the 
minds of today’s leaders of the church. They move 
us to seek new inspiration from the world of which we 
are a part, and to incorporate this inspiration im our 
teachings. They call upon us to leave our petty selves 
and to become a part of the great forward-moving 
company filled with the spirit of the Christ to “over- 
come all evil and progressively establish the Kingdom 
of God.” 

We must recognize this call. Summer meetings— 
the conferences and institutes which you will attend 
in the next few weeks—are planned to help the church 
of today to fulfill its obligations to the church of to- 
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~ A Commissioning Service 


morrow. You, representing different age groups and 
interests of our church ‘(church school, youth, adults, 
churchmanship, international relations, etc.) , have been 
chosen to go forth in quest of ideas and methods to 
make our church more effective as an agency for good 
in our community and our world. 

You will meet representatives of other churches. 
whose faith is similar to your own. You will make 
friends from other communities who will give you a 
broader outlook on life and religion. You will find 
yourself part of a great fellowship of seekers after 
truth. Share in this fellowship wholeheartedly. Give 
of yourselves and you will gain beyond measure. Don’t. 
be afraid of thoughts which are different from those 
you hold dear. You will learn that.ours is a fellowship 
where purpose and spirit are more binding than uni- 
formity of thought. Above all else, try to catch a vision 
of what can be with the full endeavor of a devoted 
people. The work is half done when the vision is: 
caught—for with vision comes a dedication which will 
seek further until the work is done. 

We call you this hour to be our representatives. 

You have heard the call presented here. Do 
you now dedicate yourselves to make the most of your 
opportunities and to seek and to serve to the best of 
your abilities? Do you pledge yourselves anew to the 
ideals for which your church stands? 


Delegates: 


Gladly we accept this commissioning as seckers: 
after new light and life and truth. We go with hearts. 
open to further understanding and appreciation of the 
ideals of the Christ. We will strive to live up to our 
best teachings and to bring honor to these our friends 
through our work. 


Minister: 


Will you repeat with the congregation the covenant. 
of our church? 
Love is the doctrine of this church; 

The quest of truth is its sacrament; 

And service is its prayer. 
To dwell together in peace; 
To seek knowledge in freedom; 
To serve mankind in fellowship; 
To the end that all souls shall draw 
into harmony with the Divine— 
Thus do we covenant with each other 
and with our God. 
Prayer: \ 
In the words of the minister. 
Closing Hymn: 
“We Would Be Building” (tune: Finlandia) or “O~ 
Master, let me walk with thee” or “Take my life, and! 
let it be” or some other hymn of dedication. 


—— 
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Church Correspondence School 


George Lawrence Parker 


N the last year or two it has been my privilege, or 

shall I say my fate, to carry on with several friends 

jan extended correspondence about the church. Since 

their distance from my pastoral care gives to both 

them and me a certain freedom from responsibility, 

their letters have been unusually frank. Only one of 
the writers has ever been a parishioner of mine. 

This exchange of letters has formed a sort of Corre- 
spondence School in church criticism by those who de- 
clare that they represent a large section of the “think- 
ing public.” Whether they are using me as an easy 
mark for their “pet peeve” or as a father-confessor, I 
have not yet decided. All four here selected are older 
people who know life and the world wisely and inti- 
mately and are possessed of active and alert minds. 

First comes Caroline. Her real name would remind 
many of her authorship of well-known books and maga- 
zine articles of several years ago. Caroline frankly says 
that she is a “complete outsider looking in on the 
church with impartial judgment.” JI have not yet 
dared to remind her that this position in itself produces 
the mood of gossip rather than of serious appraisal. 
I have not wished to check the flight of her arrows 
toward me. She pronounces that the church has 
always opposed science, has always created bitterness 
and sectarianism, has habitually neglected education 
and general intelligence and, though useful in kind and 
charitable ways, has little to say to the modern mind. 
She naively confesses that she has not been to church 
for many years or read any of the available books that 
might bring her up to date on the whole subject. 

My second correspondent is a college classmate of 
long ago. Bill is a prosperous Midwestern business- 
man, the same high-principled fellow that he was in 
our youth. His native idealism has of late compelled 
him to give a glance, or more than a glance, at the 


-chureh as an agent of social and spiritual progress. I 


have not yet asked him if he is a church attendant for, 
as Robert Frost says, “I’d rather he said it for himself.” 
At any rate, Bill has caught a late vision of what he 
would like the church to be and do. It’s a true vision 
too! Much more informed than that of Caroline. “I 
tell you,” he writes with genuine passion, “everybody 
is religious today but they don’t know what they want. 
Give ’em informed spirituality and we'll see a religious 
boom in this country that will end depression and 
poverty forever.” In this and other paragraphs I get 
an inkling that Bill is a member of the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association; but that does not weigh with 
me much. Just somewhat! 

My point is that Bill’s vision is genuine and comes 
from an honest heart and a good mind. I know full 
well that “without vision the people perish”; I have 
preached on that famous text many times. But I 
also know that with nothing but vision the people 
still go on perishing. When I plead with Bill to tell 


me just how the churches are to give feet to his vision 
so that it may walk down Main Street, his letters grow 
silent or incoherent. When I remind him that the 


_ churches and parishes are laboratories where vision 


must be checked up in the daily test tube.of practical 
application, he again reverts to “informed spirituality.” 
I am much delighted as I study our reversed roles; he, 
the practical businessman turned into an idealist in his 
office, and I, the supposed visionary and idealist, plod- 
ding along in the pulpit laboratory. I doubt if Bill 
would catch the full meaning of this comparison. 

Bill wants to stand on the station platform and cry, 
“All aboard! This is the Informed Spirituality Spe-_ 
cial! All aboard for the Kingdom of God.” He fails to 
realize that the main question about this special train — 
is not its speed or its fine fittings but how many pas- 
sengers can be induced to travel on it. He confuses 
the Train Starter and All Aboard with the patient 
conductor who must punch all the tickets and see that 
Aunt Mary gets off at Happy Valley, Farmer Jones at | 
Encouragement Crossroads, and Mr. Thompson, the 
banker, at Brotherhood Village. He fails to see the 
way stations en route to the Kingdom and forgets that ° 
the church is a “local.” Like the Toonerville Trolley 
it must stop anywhere and everywhere; must even back- 
back if Aunt Mary oversleeps and runs by Happy 
Valley. Bull’s vision is magnificent, but his eyesight is 
poor. 

My third correspondent is a bit like Bill but differ- 
ent..Tom causes me chagrin for he sat “under me” for 
seven years in one of my parishes. Part of the blame 
must be mine if his present map is wrong. He is con- 
vinced, he writes, that an entirely new church must be 
organized to “sweep the country.” (Strange how all 
the people who reject the church straightway want to 
set to and make another one!) When I study Tom’s 
proposals I find that he would first of all base his new 
church on good physical health, two hours each day 
in the open air, vitamins aplenty, and unlimited nature 
contacts. He would have the church outdo the radio 
announcer of the latest tooth paste. “Teach ’em the 
laws of nature,” he shouts; “tell ’em to study the stars 
and the planetary light-years, to understand the wis- 
dom of ants and beavers and butterflies; God is every- 
where, so tell ’em to find him everywhere”! Tom’s 
vision rises to poetry. And of course he is not alto- 
gether wrong. Still, not all sluggards who have studied 
ants have become wise; and, after all, Harlow Shapley, 
Don Courloss Peattie, Jeans and Eddington have not 
yet given us a twenty-third psalm, a fortieth of Isaiah, 
and a fourteenth of $t. John! 

My fourth correspondent, Jack, is editor of one of 
our large Midwestern newspapers. He says: “I have 
not seen any creative force exerted by the church any- 
where in recent times. The church has never faced 
any world, old or new, with realism. Civilization has 
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marched on while the church has stood on the side lines, 
nearly always mute, always inept, never leading, still 
mumbling its catchwords of the past to a people striv- 
ing only for the things ahead.” I doubt if Jack would 
accept the witness of some fresh and new historical 
evidence that I could send him. : 

It seems, then, that my friends offer to us that last 
tragic and impossible question, “What is the church 
going to do about it?” and offer it in much the same 
way that all of us are posing our present dilemma, 
“Since all the world hates war why cannot we stop this 
war?” We might remind Caroline, Bill, Tom and Jack 
that both Socrates and- Jesus often showed their inter- 
rogators that to an impossible question an answer was 
impossible. My four’,good friends are in the kinder- 
-garten stage of ignorance about the church. It is partly 
the church’s fault of course; and yet the fact is that 
they and their kind have not focused their intelligence 
on the church in any serious, even if nonexpert, way. 
‘Our American public mind, soaked in church conscious- 
ness from earliest beginnings, brings out questions that 
show ability, wit,-and wisdom of a sort; but that same 
public mind sags down when it comes to the church. 
‘Two thousand years ago Isaiah put the common situa- 
tion tersely, “Israel doth not know; my people doth 
not consider.” 

The first thing the church must do, with sympathy 
and infinite patience, is make our public mind aware 
‘.of its ignorance without using that offending word too 
much. Like every real teacher, the church must be 
ready to pay any price for the priceless gift of sim- 
plicity for the sake of the kindergarten class. The 
“Master Teacher did that at great cost; his church can- 
not do less. 

Second, the church, with continuing sympathy, might 
say to Caroline, Bill, Tom and Jack that they seem to 
be confusing spiritual discontent with institutional 
discontent. They have in the back of their minds a 


vague picture of a supposedly perfect institution. Then | 


finding that life still remains full of many imperfections 
and discontents, they unload these at the door of the 
church and turn away sadly and angrily when the 
church cannot present them with the desired perfec- 
tion. How marvelously Jesus understood these “chil- 
dren in the market place.” “We have piped unto you, 
and ye have not danced. We have mourned unto you, 
and ye have not wept.” No tune suited them! And 
this for the plain reason that spiritual discontent, left 
uncorrected and undisciplined in the confines of per- 
sonality, cannot be wholly assuaged by purely institu- 
tional methods and equipments. 

So the third necessity faces the church of acquiring 
the technique of a new humility. It must stoop low 
-enough to tell my friends and their kind that beyond 
the church that they see is another church, a Super 
Church, the Church of the Spirit; that to this Church 
of the Spirit the daily common church at the corner is 
but a pathway, often only a cluttered woodland trail, 
but still a pathway; and that only in the Church of the 
Spirit will they find easement and contentment from 
inner wounds. This need not be a call to unadulter- 
ated mysticism too rarefied for most men and women. 
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But it may emphasize the fact that the essence of the 
known church lies in its challenge to find beyond it 
the Church of the Spirit. This is a sort of rebellion 
inherent in the church itself. The same sort of rebel- 
lion that lies in the center of the imperfect family if 
the children are ever to grow into men and women. 

Now let Caroline, Bill, Tom and Jack be patient 
with us as we reverse our position and step inside the 
church itself. I also have to stand aside and be patient 
with the electrician-expert. when he comes to mend my 
wiring system and bids me stand aside. 

We, experts or semiexperts, see, I think, one promi- 
nent throne inside the church, in bad repair and 


unoccupied. That is the throne of theology. My four 


friends perhaps did not even read President Hutchins’ 
recent statement that theology is still the queen of 
the sciences! The only known unifier of man’s frag- 
mentary existence. The neglect of theology, say in 
the last fifty years, has made my friends and their kind 
victims of that absented throne and of the consequent 
anarchy. All unknown to them are the genuineness 
and simplicity (for the most part) of the theological 
thinking of our decades. The private luxury of the 
preacher’s library has not been relayed to the people. 
The queen must be brought back to the hive! 

Second, my friends are left ignorant of the fact that, 
say again in the last fifty years, the laboratory work 
done by the church and its scholars is as truly scien- 
tific, challenging and progressive as any such work 
done in the chemical, physical, biological or mechanical 
laboratories of the world. Take three easy illustrations, 
the field of Biblical study as we now know it, the 
validity of the life of Jesus as now plainly before us, 
and the light of psychology shed on the nature of 
man. Here are actual though not yet “complete” 
authorities almost unused by the church’s usual min- 
istration. The people are aware of them but not aware 
of their meaning under the white light of the church. 
They too are unoccupied thrones. I purposely omit 
mention of the new social “discoveries” and pilgrimages 
of the church, a visible field that my friends ought to 
know about without the telling. 

The complaint of Caroline and Jack especially of 
“ineptness” and “laggardness” might lose most of its 
force if these vacant thrones were occupied or built 
anew if need be. Bill’s “Give ’em informed spirituality” 
and Tom’s “Give ’em science” might be satisfied, or 
shall I say “debunked,” if once they saw the church 
penitently and truly seeking God’s authority in these 
thought-forms and speech of our times. 

God’s authority is never “modern” in the slogan- 
sense of that abused word. His truth is ever “ancient 
of days.” Likewise, it is ever “the one that should 
come.” History and futurity abide in it. 
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for May 20 was nearly a week late. The same will 
be true of this issue. The delays have been occa- 


sioned by labor shortage at the printing plant. We 
are doing our best to overcome many difficulties and 
appear on time. 
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The Community Church of the Future 


'N an article in the Methodist Recorder (February 
17th), Edward D. Mills writes of the special prob- 
lems facing the churches in new housing areas, and 
gives his views on the kind of church buildings most 
likely to meet these problems of the modern com- 
munity. 

“Tt is generally agreed,” he says, “that we need, 
however, a new type of building, and a new technique 
for the new areas. 

“Tn the Middle Ages the church was the center of 
the community; all worship, work and recreation were 
based on the ideals it held. The brotherhood of man 
within the Fatherhood of God—this is the vision we 
must seek to recapture; and our greatest opportunity 
is to be found in the new housing estates which cry 
out for some form of guided community life. .. . 

“We must, therefore, revise our ideas concerning the 
type of buildings to be erected on the estates. At the 
heart of the new buildings should be the place of 
worship, seating not more than 500 worshipers. Sur- 
rounding this sanctuary we must provide clubrooms 
where people can meet to learn to know each other, 
with comfort equal to that provided in the palatial 
‘pub.’ A clinic is necessary, where mothers and children 
can receive attention and advice, and rooms should be 
provided where people can do the things that interest 
them most—produce a play, make a new dining-room 
suite, or repair the children’s boots. A place of quiet 
must be found where people can read, or where confi- 
dential talks can take place, where the minister can 
get to know his people and help them when they need 
him most. These rooms would be available for class 
meetings, and a chapel or prayer room should always 
be open for those who wish to think or pray in its 
peaceful atmosphere. | 

“The building would be a true ‘home of the people,’ 
and to such a place the dwellers on a housing estate 
would come; for there they would find the personal 
fellowship they had lost and needed most. Such a 
center would be a true community center, where every 
part of a man’s life would be catered for—body, mind 
and spirit; and where his personal participation would 
help to build the kind of world he desired most. 

“The buildings should be of architectural value to 
the community, not as mock-classic monuments but 
as examples of contemporary design which are far too 
few in Methodist circuits. 

“Tn 1928 the London County Council began the 
building of the St. Helier Estate at Morden, which 
now consists of over 9,000 houses. It covers over 325 
acres, of which 120 acres are preserved as playing fields 
and open spaces. ’ 

“The Methodist Church is fortunate in owning a 
fine site in the center, and some years ago part of a 
central hall was built, which was to have formed 
eventually the Sunday-school block in the final layout. 
With the development: of the new idea for new areas, 
coupled with the enthusiasm of Rev. Reginald Smith, 
the minister in charge, and the interest of the London 


Mission Committee, the community church has been 
designed. 

“The heart of the scheme is the church, capable 
of seating about 500 people, with meeting rooms and 
ministers’ rooms adjoining. The church is approached 
by a covered way from the main road, and a spacious 
foyer forms the entrance. 

“The chapel, which is approached from the side 
road by a covered way, is planned so that it can be 
open at all times for meditation and prayer. The 
institute block, attached at right angles to the church 
unit, is comprised of a communal restaurant with 
kitchens, ete., on the ground floor, and can be used 
for social functions. Also on the ground floor are 
clubrooms for use by Scouts and Guides, or for other 
youth activities. 

“The first floor consists of a library-quiet room 
and a large clubroom capable of being used for indoor 
games, meetings and socials. On this floor is situated 
the flat desi.ned for a full-time warden in charge of 
the youth work of the center. The top floor is in the 
fo m of a dormitory hostel, for boys working near the 
estate needing low-cost accommodation in good sur- 
roundings and a Christian atmosphere—a greatly 
needed facility on most housing estates. This is com- 
posed of a dormitory with cubicle-bedrooms, a lounge, 
bathrooms, and showers. 

“The ground-floor restaurant opens on to a terrace 
facing the internal garden. The first and top floors. 
both open on the covered sun-baleonies, as also do the 
classrooms in the church block. This enables the 
rooms to be extended out of doors whenever weather 
permits, an amenity which is only lately becoming 
fully appreciated in this country. It is intended that 
the existing buildings, connected by a covered way to 
the new ones, will be used for gymnasium, play pro- 
duction and youth day continuation classes. 

“The buildings have been conceived as a contem- 
porary unit, using modern materials, concrete, glass 
and plastics, with light and airy rooms, large windows, 
and simple, clean lines that should attract the people 
of St. Helier who already have a modern cinema, mod- 
ern flats and a modern railway station. 

“This will be an all-purpose church, able to play 
its part in the Board of Education’s Service-of- Youth 
schemes during the week, and at all times presenting 
the Christian witness to people who need fellowship 
but would not go to the orthodox type of church 
premises. The cost of the scheme will not be more 
than the central hall that might have been built on 


. the estate ten years ago, but the value will be incal- 


culable in terms of £. s. d—it will give the people of 
the estate a focal point which will have Christ and 
his Kingdom as its very heart.”—The Spiritual Issues 


of the War. 


Young men are fitter to invent than to judge, 
fitter for execution than for counsel, and fitter for new 
projects than for settled business —Francts Bacon. 
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Lies and Rumors * 
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Pe A 


William C. Kernan 


LAINLY speaking, the Second World War was 

projected by the Nazis on a cleverly conceived and 
ingeniously constructed web of falsehood and rumor. 
Now it is well for us to note sharply the lies which 
were cunningly spread, so that we too, even in the 
gathering moments of victory, do not allow ourselves 
to become victims.of the deceitful rumor which Fascists 
‘both within and without our country have been trying 
to plant in the minds_of the gullible. 

One of the biggest lies which was used in a success- 
ful attempt to instill fear in the hearts of neighboring 
countries was the one which established the Germans 
as a master race. We may laugh today at such claims 
being even given credence by intelligent men and 
women. But we do not know today the fear with 
which this particular lie was received, especially in 
view of the- initial victories which Germany won over 
her smaller disorganized neighbors at the outset of the 
war. 

In much the same style, the Nazis spread the lie 
that only the so-called “Aryan” race was the “pure 
race” and that it must win, because of its selectivity. 
Of course we know now, as many of us knew before, 
that the word Aryan refers only to a group of languages, 
and at that they were languages which were spoken by 
some people who settled long ago in India and Iran. 
But in the first flush of weakly opposed victories, many 
were frightened at the thought of the claim to mastery 
by the Germans on the basis of Aryanism. They did 
not stop to analyze the fact that this was pure and 
unadulterated propaganda. And we must not forget 
either that the claim of a “master race” or references to 
the “purity” of the Germans as an Aryan race, were 
also made to bolster the morale, the cruelty, the 
despicable sadism of the German fighting man. . 

Another lie which the Nazis spread was that the 
democracies had become decadent—that they ‘had, 
through their form of government and _ leadership, 
become soft and unresisting. To prove this fact and 
to demonstrate their own lust and military might, 
France was overrun, as was Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, Holland, and other countries then favored 
with a democratic form of government. The Germans, 
in’ addition, counted on a quick conquest of Britain 
and, eventually, the United States. Surely the results 
of the war as of today prove that the democracies were 
occupied, not because of their form of government, but 
because they had lived in a world in which neighbors 
were trusted and military gangsterism was considered 
impossible. Given the time that the Nazis had to 
prepare for war in all its phases, the democracies, man 
for man, have outmatched the Nazis in production, in 
military techniques and in wartime economies. History 
will note in this century, as in the centuries preceding, 
that dictatorships cannot stand the gaff of the accumu- 
lated discontent of men and women who have learned 


to live by the principles that all men are created equal, 
and that each man has the innate right to liberty, 
equality and fraternity. 

Perhaps the most malicious of all lies by which the 
Nazis fooled the world, as well as their own people, was 
the one that any democracy can be broken up from 
the inside by spreading racial suspicion, internecine an- 
tagonism and religious strife. In some countries, the 
execution of this attempt to prove the weakness of 
the democratic form of living succeeded initially. In 
most countries, however, these rumors and accusations 
were recognized for what they were—an attempt at 
world domination by the technique of “divide and 
conquer.” Some of us may laugh today perhaps at the 
thought that any modern country could ever be weak- 
ened enough by the mere spreading of rumors to expose 
itself to easy conquest. But we should cold-bloodedly 
sit down today and count on our fingers those countries 
which gave up, not only because of military weakness, 
but because rumors had weakened faith in the leader- 
ship of each. They had succumbed over a period of 
years to the spreading of this dangerous propaganda 
which had penetrated from’ the heads of the army 
down to the simplest peasant on the farm. 

In our country today, this propaganda is still 
being spread. If we don’t recognize it and if we 
inadvertently pass on unfounded rumors and unpa- 
triotic statements, we are doing nothing more than 
helping the enemy on one hand, while buying bonds 
and aiding the Red Cross to help defeat him on the 
other. Look around you today. Listen attentively to 
those pseudo-Americans who spread hate and dissen- 
sion. Give heed to what some of these Fascists are 
saying. What is the real meaning behind the cowardly 
prejudices you hear expressed? What is the real 
motive of those who seek to set Protestant against 
Catholic, Christian against Jew, native-born against 
naturalized citizen? Let us recognize once and for all 
that the sinister forces of the Fascist—both foreign and 
domestic—are behind this far-reaching campaign of 
hate. - 

Let us remember that it all began with lies. Help 
do your part by telling anyone you hear talking 
viciously about any group of Americans to hold his 
tongue, stop doing Hitler’s work and, instead, to speak 
up for unity in our mighty country. 


a 
The atrocious crime of being a young man, which 
the honorable gentleman has with such spirit and 
decency charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to 
palliate nor deny; but content myself with wishing that 
I may be one of these whose follies may cease with 
their youth, and not of that number who are ignorant 
in spite of experience. 
Pitt's Reply to Walpole. Speech, March 6, 1741 
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.. What About China? 


M. Searle Bates 


_ ONG friendliness toward China among a few has 
now been reinforced throughout the world by 
admiring sympathy for the steadfast suffering of the 
Chinese people under prolonged invasion and occupa- 
tion, for their courageous efforts to do much with little 
in the face of superior power and desperate losses. 
Cordiality toward China has spread more widely and 
shallowly, in quarters essentially “national” and isola- 
tionist, since the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor and 
Manila made Americans allies of the Chinese in the 
United Nations grouping. 
- One. must distinguish between genuine friendship 
based on stable appreciation of persons and their possi- 
bilities, and political, sentimental, or fair-weather 
“friendship,” which falters when political circumstances 
and opinions change, when the gushing mood sours, 
when difficulties appear. The first or genuine friend- 
ship is Christian, or near-Christian, of supreme im- 
portance to the world. The second type is something 
lesser, not so bad as hostility or:sheer indifference, but 
of real worth only if developed by deepening convic- 
tions and steadying knowledge. 

Where do you stand? The answer has considerable 
bearing on the measure of your sincerity when you say 
the Lord’s Prayer, or profess to believe in God as the 
Father of the entire human family. Naturally this 
principle is universal. But the great number of the 
Chinese and their distance from us make them a most 
significant test of our fundamental attitudes. 

Clouds appear in the eastern sky, and some of the 
friends of a spring afternoon are slipping away. Ameri- 
can soldiers and journalists are discovering that there 
are a few porcelain bathtubs in China; that Chinese 
businessmen are not all unselfish in devotion to the 
public interest (especially to the American interest) ; 
that some Chinese families do not want their boys to 
go into the Army, and that some boys leave the Army 
when they do not get enough to eat; that wartime 
corruption in China takes forms different from peace- 
time corruption in Chicago or Kansas City. And 
anyhow, the American boys do not want to be there, 
and they long for the perfection of home. So China is 
a pretty rotten place, and the less we have to do with 

» the country and the people, the better for us. 

More substantially, the inflation into which an 
undeveloped and battered country has been. driven in 
‘order to finance an exhausting war (already three 
times as long as “our” war, which has not touched our 
shores and has pushed our employment and income to 
unexampled heights) , is very hard on the small groups 
of foreigners in China, and is desperately cruel upon 
the small independent salaried class of Chinese. For- 
tunately, the great agricultural and laboring masses 
are not critically hurt by the fantastic prices and 
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wages, though they share in the general lack of goods 
and transport. 

Again, the persistence of a prominent (though rela- 
tively small) Communist Party and Communist Army, 


‘determined during and after the war to make good its 


program to seize control of China, is in one way or 
another the stumbling block for many weak-kneed 
friends. American leftists, redder and with less sense 
of responsibility than the Moscow which supports 
kings and ex-fascist generals if thereby united effort to 
win the war can be furthered, exaggerate the virtue and 
the strength of the Chinese Communists. They can do 
so only by denying the virtue and the strength of the 
Government of China, the object of the Communist 
attack. American rightists join in the misrepresenta- 
tion, trained as they are to gloat in fear over possible 
“disorder,” and lacking some of the familiar counts 
against Moscow. 

Serious fault there is in Chinese economic life and 
in the Chinese Government. But radical as some of 
us may be in desiring remedy, we should consider 
whether private armies and developing revolution in 
the presence of the Japanese Army are a sensible pre- 
scription. What would we think of foreign effort to 
aid in’ the United States an armed revolutionary 
party dedicated to the overthrow of our institutions in 
time of national disaster and plight of destiny? One 
can only say that the faulty government has been 
remarkably tolerant of the faulty Communist adven- 
ture, in order to avoid the wrong and danger of internal 
conflict at this period. Hope is not yet lost that 
Chinese moderation and compromise, plus the correct 
abstention which Russia has practiced for a decade, 
may lead finally to reform and adjustment without 
costly warfare. 

In China today, evil and difficulty abound. So do 
endurance, diligence, faithful service, the simple virtues 
of home and farm and friends. With food, pay and 
equipment equivalent to the discard from American 
forces, Chinese troops struggle along to the close of 
the seventh year. Medical and educational work con- 
tinue meagerly and precariously, at enormous sacrifice. 
With general praise from this country, Chinese students 
were held back from the Army in order that training, 
so rare and so greatly required, might be maintained. 
Recently 20,000 students insisted upon entering war 
service, and were reluctantly accepted by the Govern- 
ment, with assignment to technical and medical 
services where possible. Madame Chiang and thou- 
sands of lesser lights are the same persons today as 
when her speeches and her countrymen were so enthu- 
siastically cheered in this country. If the applause 
came from honest hearts, they will not wobble with 
the weather. 
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That’s what we’d like to think. Yet there are many 
waves of emotion, many fads in this country, within 
the field of international attitudes.. Even hearts that 
at moments are well intentioned do wobble. Let’s set 
them right, in sturdy determination that other people 
of the world will be included among our relatives, as 
our compatriots are. They belong to us and we to 
them, sink or swim. Whoever is ruling in China or 
Russia or Argentina or Japan, the people are our 
brethren; not to be disowned whenever we do not like 
the government, any more than we disown [Illinois 
cousins under McCormick or Louisiana in-laws under 
the Huey Long dynasty. 
much that last name looks like the old imperial China, 
before the revolution of Sun Yat-sen and Chiang 
Kai-shek? ta A eee 

A modicum of knowledge, which allows everywhere 
for the failings of human nature; a little breadth of 
mind, recognizing that there are patterns of life other 
than our town; attention to the good and great 
in others as well as to the sordid and the petty, all 
will stand us in good stead when our soldiers, spend- 
thrift and impatient, not all of them moral and con- 
siderate, some more generous with bombs than with 
mercy, stride armed through ten thousand towns of 
ally and enemy alike. What is then the judgment? 
Who is in need of enduring, forgiving friendship? 

Our own friendship for any people outside of Wis- 
consin—what is it worth in time of strain? The Chinese 
saying runs, “Not till the (winter comes do we know 
that the pine is ever green.” 


The Littlest Tear 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


AY was a very strong little boy. He was seven 

years old. He could lift quite heavy things. He 
could climb quite tall trees. He could ride a quite 
fresh horse. His friends would say, “You should see 
Jay; he’s awfully strong.” Jay would say: “Father, 
let’s have a roughhouse. I'll beat you.” Or he would 
say: “Mother, just feel my muscle. Did you ever think 
you’d have such a strong boy?” And Mother would 
smile and say, “No, I never did.” 

But Jay had one curious failing. He cried very 


easily. And on a certain Sunday there was caramel 
ice cream for dinner. It was Jay’s favorite. He had 
two large helpings; and asked for another. Mother 


said, “No.” Jay burst into tears. Mother said: “Jay, 
go upstairs. You’ve cried about something every day 
for a week. You're a crybaby.” 

Jay shoved back his chair, and he stamped up- 
stairs, crying and shouting. He kicked each stair 
loudly as he went and banged his door. 

The house was still. 

Everything was quiet later when Jae crept out of 
his room. There was nobody downstairs. So Jay went 
up again and into Mother’s room. Mother was sitting 
by the window, reading a book. Beside her was her 
little table, and on it the boxes Jay loved to play with. 


Did you ever notice how ° 
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He wandered over to Mother and opened Mother's © 
jewelry box. He fiddled with her pearls, her necklace, — 
her jade earrings. And then he pulled out a long gold 
chain. “Be very careful, Jay,” said Mother. “That is. 
a very old chain, and it may break.” 

“Why!” said Jay. “It’s the strongest chain”; and’ . 
ke held it and pulled. 

“Oh!” cried Mother. 
chain had snapped in two. 
est chain,” said Jay. 

Mother took the two pieces and said: “See, Jay! 
It has hundreds of tiny strong links holding it together; 
but there was one very thin link—as thin as thin, as 
weak as weak could be—and that’s where it broke.” 
And she showed Jay. 

“Tt looked so strong,” 
are strong.” 

“But,” said Mother, “the hae was only as strong 
as the weakest link.” 

“So it was,” said Jay. 

“And Jay,” said Mother, “is not really so strong 
either. He is only as strong as his littlest tear.” 

Jay said nothing. But presently he went out. 

I do not know if Jay quite understood; but you 
who read this—you are so clever. You will understand. 


“Oh!” cried Jay. For the 
“Tt looked like the strong- 


said Jay. “All the other links 


NEW WORKER FOR SUFFOLK 


The Suffolk Committee of the Universalist Church 
of America is happy to report that the services of 
Mrs. Thelma D. Chappelle have been secured as assist- 
ant to Mrs. Annie B. Willis at Jordan Neighborhood 
House. Mrs. Chappelle is a graduate of Hampton 
Institute, having received the degree of B. S. in 1938. 
Since then she has been teacher of home economics 
at high schools in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and 
Portsmouth, Virginia. By education, experience and 
personal qualifications she is admirably suited to aid in 
the work of Jordan Neighborhood House. 

In her new position she will divide her time, assist- 
ing Mrs. Willis each morning in the kindergarten, and 
spending her afternoons in recreational work, leading 
clubs, calling, working with parents, and co-operating — 
with community organizations in Suffolk. She will 
begin her work on June 19, teaching in-the vacation 
school to be held at Jordan Neighborhood House from 
June 19 to 30. Through her help and leadership the 
program at Jordan Neighborhood House will be en- 
larged, to reach not only mothers and small children, 
through clinic and kindergarten, but also boys and 
girls, through clubs, playground, and library. 


PROFESSOR BROTHERSTON RESIGNS 


Prof. Bruce W. Brotherston, who holds the chair of 
philosophy in Tufts College, has presented his resigna- 
tion. The strain of work under war conditions is 
bearing down hard on college faculties. Professor 
Brotherston will be much missed. 


June 3, 1944 


* 


SOCIAL LIBERALS AND THE CHAPLAINCY 


HE following letter addressed to Christianity and Crisis 

appeared in that publication on May 15. We republish it 
that it may bring out comment that will throw light upon 
its truth or falsity. Obviously the writer is honest in his 
charges——Tue Eprror: 


Sir: 

In regard to your March appeal for Protestant chaplains, 
I wish to express my amazement that up to now you and 
the other liberal religious press apparently have shown no 
concern with the, uhwillingness of the Navy and Army to 
accept men for the chaplaincy who have a liberal reputation. 

Surely this policy on the part of the services is widely 
known. When I use the term “liberal,” I do not refer to 
theology, with which I suppose the services have no con- 
cern, so long as an applicant is approved by the advisory 
boards: I refer to the fact that men who opposed Nazism and 
Fascism before America entered the war are unacceptable to 
the services. If a man was interested in the Loyalist cause 
in Spain, or if a man was associated with other radical and 
liberal movements, so that the red-baiters knew his name, 
the chaplaincy is not for him. 

In my judgment, and to the best of my recollection, 
not a single man has gone from this district of the - - - - - 
church into .the chaplaincy who could be termed a social 
liberal, who had manifested any concern for social religion. 
On the other hand, some of our finest men have been rejected. 
One who would have made a better chaplain than any other 
man I know, because of his fine talent for personal rela- 
tions, and his deep brotherliness, was rejected by both Army 
and Navy because of his social views, after meeting physical 
tests and being recommended by the advisory board. A 
member of this board stated that one of the services rejected 
a man because he belonged to a co-operative. This is probably 
an oyerstatement, but expresses his judgment about the 
social bias demanded of an applicant for the chaplaincy. 

I have refrained from applying because, in part, I know 
full well I would be rejected. I am a veteran in the fight 
against Fascism; veterans are not wanted, only the starry- 
eyed boys who never knew there was a Fascist menace until 
war was declared. : 

Why don’t you look into this matter, gather more facts 
than I am prepared to submit, having made no study of it, 
and temper your appeals at least with a few tears for the 
stupidity of the services who refuse to commission officers or 
accept chaplains who are veterans in the war against Hitler 
and Mussolini? Don M. CHASE 

Minster 


WHO WILL TAKE UP THE WORK? 


eee laying down of his loved labors by Rev. Thomas 
Chapman is causing serious thought among many in the 
South. . 

One of his letterheads lies before me. On it is a-message 
printed in fine type, “When he saw the multitudes, he was 
moved with compassion for them, because they were dis- 
tressed, and scattered, as sheep not having a shepherd.” 

That was the call which kept Rev. Thomas Chapman 
going, in spite of ill-health, fatigue, failing eyesight, limited 
transportation facilities, long walks of miles in the rain, heat, 
or cold winds, and of years beyond the three score and ten, 
with no regular stipend. Always it was the unshepherded 
small churches which he carried in his heart, and no cost was 
too great for him to meet if he could keep them heartened 
and served. ; 

Where shall we find another to take up the task he has 
perforce laid down? Where is there one in whom the spirit 
of service burns as it burned in his heart? Over thirty small 
and scattered church organizations throughout the Southern 
states are without a single Universalist minister to serve 
them. Four only are there in active work, and these four 
are spreading themselves out beyond their normal territory 
in order to meet emergency situations. One wonders whether 
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the spirit of sacrifice and devotion is growing dim. These 
are hard times for finding ministers to serve at home with 
the shortage of pastors throughout the nation. But there 
are years ahead, and where are they—the young men and 
women—coming from who will train and prepare for the life of 
denial, and yet of soul satisfaction, which no other profes- 
sion can give? 

Does this touch you, or one of yours? If you are a 
Universalist, it certainly does. Each church should have one 
or more right now thinking seriously on this question. Have 
you seen the Lenten issue of Onward, the young people’s of- 
ficial publication? Have you read therein the article, “The 
Ministry As a Profession,’ by George C. Baner? If you 
haven’t, borrow one, or send to 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass., enclosing 15 cents for a copy. It is worth reading and 
thinking about, a sane, sensible and yet idealistic view from 
a minister of experience. It will set you thinking. 

The need is so great! Letters come asking for an occasional, 
preaching service if possible, asking for a Universalist minister 
to officiate at funerals, showing so clearly the pathetic situa- 
tion. You who have a church which you are privileged to 
attend every Sunday if you will, and who so often fail to 
go when you really could if you desired it enough, think 
of the hundreds of scattered Universalists, hungry for the 
chance you value so little, and if you cannot help them, at 
least express your gratitude for your richer life by being at 
church every Sunday. 

There is a saying that God never closes a door but he 
opens a window. There are many grave faces and many 
anxious hearts in the South these days among loyal Uni- 
versalists, who are wondering where the window will open 
now that the door has closed on Rev. Thomas Chapman. 

Paul had a vision in which a man said to him, “Come 
over into Macedonia and help us.” This is not a foreign 
country, but a part of our own America which is in need. 
How can there be crops without cultivation? The seed has 
been planted throughout many years, and it lives in spite of 
great difficulties. Who will take up this work?—Eva W. 
Rasnake in the Universalist Herald, published in Canon, Ga. 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 


T is encouraging to hear that vacation church schools are 
being planned in many Universalist churches. They are not 
all alike. In one church the school will be for those who 
usually attend church school during the year. In another 
the school will reach children of the neighborhood who do not 
attend church school anywhere. Churches of different denomi- 
nations are co-operating in providing community vacation 
schools. In some places recreational facilities have been 
pooled, and vacation school fits into a total program for 
summer along with swimming, day-camp, nature hikes, play- 
ground, and story hour. Some schools are held in the after- 
noon, once a week; others meet daily for three hours in the 
morning; some are held for ten days, others for four full weeks. 
Whether it is a local vacation church school, organized and 
directed by a single church, or a school of the co-operative 
community type, it can serve the needs of any community, 
and this year every church should. consider the possibility of 
having one. 

Already we have had word that plans are under way for 
vacation schools in Pasadena and Santa Paula, Cal.; Urbana, 
Tll.; Dexter, Norway and Oakland, Maine; Assinippi, Cam- 
bridge, Fitchburg, Haverhill, Melrose, North Attleboro, Salem, 
Saugus, Wakefield, South Weymouth and Weymouth Land- 
ing, Mass. 

Plan your summer program to include some of the values 
of the vacation church school—companionship of under- 
standing leaders, recreation, stories, creative activities, wor- 
ship, dramatics, nature lore—all in the happy fellowship of 
the church or churches in the community. Here is a real way 
of serving the children’s need in summertime. 

For materials and suggestions write the General Sunday 
School Association, Loan Library, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 
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A PRIZE FIGHTER AT PRAYER 


(After a terrible night on Guadalcanal, Barney Ross, now a 
Marine, told of an awful moment in the early morning when 
he had fired his last shot in defense of his three severely 
wounded buddies.) 


ee E were praying: somehow you learn out there whether 

you know how or not. And you don’t care who hears 
you either. In a lull in that whistling hell, I heard all*our 
voices and realized we were all praying. 

“T was praying to the Jewish God. Atkins, my pal with 
the mangled leg in the nearest foxhole, was praying to the 
Baptist God. The kid with a hole in his body and the middle 
finger of his right hand stuck in it to try to stop the blood 
was praying to the Catholic God. The guy with his shoulder 
almost torn off, who was something else, was praying to his 
God.” ade 

Then, with real illumination, he added: “Suddenly I re- 
alized a strange thing: we were all praying to the same God. 
We were all using about the same words, asking for the same 
things—that if the Japs came, death would be quick; that 
our folks would be all right, and the rest of the Company. 
And it struck me that there was no real difference between 
us at all; just a little on the surface. And I couldn’t help 
but wonder if people have to come as close as that to death 
to realize that we are all on the same side and all trying to 
get to the same place!” 

Jesus taught that God is our Father and that all men are 
our brothers. This eternal truth is the keystone of our Pro- 
fession of Faith—From the Bulletin of All Souls’ Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A NEW PAMPHLET ON PERSONAL 
PROBLEMS OF SERVICEMEN 


Abas importance of informal personal counseling in main- 
taining a high morale among men in uniform is becoming 
increasingly clear to chaplains, clergymen, U.S.O. staff mem- 
bers and others who deal with the problems of servicemen. 
Army and navy chaplains declare that from 70 to 90 per cent 
of their effective work is of this character. 

To help counselors gain a broader understanding of the 
problems of individual adjustment faced by the man in 
the service, Rev. Charles T. Holman, dean of the Baptist 
Divinity House and professor of pastoral duties at the 
University of Chicago, has written a pamphlet containing 
a brief analysis of these problems. As a leader of a recent 
series of seminars on counseling, Dr. Holman had extensive 
opportunity for contact with servicemen. 

Entitled Personal Problems of Men in the Armed Forces, 
the sixteen-page pamphlet has just been published by the 
Army and Navy Department of the Y.M.C.A. with the 
collaboration of the Commission on Religion and Health of 
the Federal Council of Churches. 

The author points out that while a very large majority 
of men do make a _ successful adjustment from civil to 
military life, a good many find the process painful, and 
some break under the strain. “Usually, however,” he said, 

“the symptoms are less severe and include homesickness, 
loneliness, restlessness, boredom and just plain unhappiness.” 

“These difficulties must not be minimized,” he continued; 
“they constitute the main problems with which chaplains, 
local ministers, U.S.O. workers, and other counselors deal.” 

According to the pamphlet, the major causes of these dif- 
ficulties fall under four headings: physical and nervous 
fatigue; frustrations with regard to private and home prob- 
lems; difficulties of adjustment to an unaccustomed manner 
of life; and mental and moral adjustments to participation in 
the business of fighting, killing and facing the risk of being 
killed. 

Copies of a special edition of the booklet may be pur- 
chased at 10 cents each from the Federal Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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ANOTHER SERVICE FLAG RESIGNATION 


EMBERS of the Seaview Methodist Church congregation 
were guarded in their comments on the. resignation of 
their pastor, Rev. Harlan A. Stone, who yesterday admitted 
that his refusal to dedicate a service flag in the church was _ 
the chief reason for his decision to leave his pulpit. 

“TI have been planning to take a sabbatical leave for some 
time,” he explained, “and when this matter of the flag came 
up I decided to leave now. When the flag was proposed, 
I stated clearly my viewpoint that a service flag has no place 
in a sanctuary, the purpose of which sfould be to build a 
world of peace and brotherhood. 

“I have offered prayers for our boys in the armed forces 
and for their families, and I keep a roster of their names in 
the foyer, but even though I have not forbidden installation 
of a service flag I have explained’ that I cannot, with the 
consent of my conscience, dedicate it.” 

Dr. Stone said he had submitted his resignation from ‘the 
Seaview pulpit a week ago, but hgpes to accept another 
pastorate after his leave. 

A member of the congregation, Mrs. C. L. Winquist, 
mother of two soldiers, said she “had hoped we would have 
a flag like other churches” and that she had taken no definite 
stand on the question. 

Pastor Stone admitted that “some of the families of the 
boys who have gone don’t like my decision,” but added that 
he was sure the majority had no intention of overriding his 


' wishes.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


Reactions of Our Readers 


DEFERMENT OF PROTESTANTS AS WELL AS 
OF CATHOLICS 


To THE Eprror: . 

The Protestant Church is properly concerned over the 
problem of its future supply of ministers. With the present 
action of the Selective Service officials shutting off the supply 
of pretheological students on July 1, 1944, there might well 
develop an acute shortage of candidates for the ministry. 
Some of the theological schools have already felt the results 
of the draining of young men into the various branches of 
military service. 

It so happens, however, that the Universalist schools, 
while affected, are not quite so much handicapped as others. 
Both Tufts and St. Lawrence take in young men graduating 
from high school before eighteen years of age, and such men 
are normally classified in 4-D, thus being allowed to pursue 
their studies for the ministry. 

If anyone knows of properly qualified young men who 
will be graduating from high school this June or next fall, 
please send word to the dean of one of our theological schools. 
Any candidate should be a good student, of high moral 
character, and of sincere purpose. 

Cuarence R. Skinner, Dean 
Medford, Mass. School of Religion, Tufts College 


(Editorially we refer to action taken by Selective Service 
along the lines that Dean Skinner suggests—Tum Eniror.) 


WHY NOT IN THE CHANCEL? 


To tHe Enpiror: q 

In Dr. Cummins’ “Flag Episode” in the last Lrapgr, 
he declares that it would be inappropriate to place a service 
flag in the chancel. I wonder why? I would suggest to Dr. 
Cummins a reading lesson, using Lincoln’s. Gettysburg ad- 
dress. 


Camp Hill, Ala. Lyman Warp 
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Tue SurvivaL or Western Cunrurs. 
By Ralph Tyler Flewelling. Harper’s. 
$3.00. 

This reviewer may be wrong, but he 
believes that Flewelling is one of the 
small group of philosophers who make 
philosophy respectable. This reviewer 


also believes that with the passing of 


James Bissett Pratt, we shall look more 
to men like Flewelling for guidance in 
our deep thinking in these critical years. 

Tn this book we have a summons to 
raise our eyes from the depressing view 
of things as they look and gaze down 
the far vista of Western history. Letting 
Professor Flewelling interpret the pag- 
eant for us, we find that the Western 
peoples have differed from the Orientals 
in that they have possessed a “sense of 
destiny.” It has been a physical mani- 
festation with men on the march towards 
fulfillment of fair dreams. The men of 
the East were halted in their physical 
advance centuries ago when they reached 


the margin of the Asiatic continent. 


Now, we are about to be similarly 
stopped. The question is, Will that 
“sense of destiny” keep us traveling on- 
ward in the realm of esthetic, mental and 
spiritual qualities? 

In keeping with the forward move- 
ment of its people, Western thought also 
has been venturesome. It has-ever been 
divided in its basic concepts. For in- 
stance, in mathematics, there has been 


- the geometric idea which deals in con- 


cepts of wholes—circles, triangles. This 
geometric idea has at times been applied 
to social organization, and has been in- 
dicative of absolutes. of the thought of 
the whole, to the neglect of the individ- 
uals. Against this is the arithmetical 
system which deals in integers, each of 


which is important. We are living in a ° 


time when the two ideas, as symbols of 
the social structure, are in conflict. 
Science has been equally guilty with 
religion in presuming certain absolutes. 
Now, science finds many of its professed 
certainties shot from under it, and it 
may be that we are on the threshold of 
a new profound insight into the meaning 
of the universe. The chain of physical 
causality is broken. Perhaps that shat- 
tering will release the idea of evolution 
from its obsession with continuity. Why 
should not life on this planet leap for- 


ward in spontaneous spurts with no ap- 


parent cause? It happens in physics; 
why not in the realm of the living? In 
this treatment, Professor Flewelling 
states James Martineau’s thesis to the 
effect that, in the human will, we have 
the clearest indication of what we mean 
by causality in the universe. By the way, 
why do not these writers read Marti- 
neau? Or if they do read his writings, 
why do they not mention him? This re- 


viewer believes that Martineau was 
really prophetic in his views of Divine 
Will and causality. 

These ate:but .a few of the ideas in 
this book. It is a convincing rebuttal to 
Spengler. What is more, it is what we 
have been looking for. 


Donan B. F. Hort 
 ) 


A Prerace to Brste Stupy. By Alan 
Richardson. Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, and Canon of Durham, Eng- 
land. $1.00. 

An excellent little book, in the best 
tradition of English scholarship, not in 
the least fundamentalist, fully aware of 
the results of historical’ criticism and 
accepting its axioms, but nevertheless ap- 
proaching the Bible not as literature or 
as mere object of intellectual study. The 
point of view is that we have here a 
message par excellence from our heay- 
enly Father; this is the real word of 
God, definitely inspired, even though not 
in every syllable nor even in every 
chapter. 

Whatever light can be shed upon it 
will be all to the good and help in the 
devotional reading of it, which is, 
throughout, the eager aim of the writer. 
And he has been very wise in the ma- 
terial he brings forward in the book’s 
ten carefully written chapters. We lib- 
erals and. modernists are too prone to be 
cold and all but nonreligious; here is the 
desirable union of open-eyed intellect and 
warm piety. 

Joun E. LeBosquet 


Tue Cutancs or Cuina. By Elmer T. 
Clark. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.00: 


Foremost among outstanding women 
in the world today is Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek. No one can deny that her 
fragile hands are helping to shape the 
destiny of China. We Americans find 
her especially appealing because she 
understands our culture and has adopted 
so much of it. We are perhaps flattered 
that she seems to want to pass so much 
of it on to her fellow countrymen. 

The author has captured in words 
something of the spirit of this amazing 
woman, of the family from which she 
comes, of the people who surround her 
today. The general facts of Madame 
Chiang’s life are known to most of us, 
but the knowledge ‘of her father and 
mother and of the coming of Christian- 
ity into their lives adds detail that brings 
Madame Chiang’s own character into 
sharper focus. These Soong girls were 
astounding to the Chinese who knew 
them in girlhood, and they are certainly 
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as astounding to sophisticated Occiden- 
tals today. The Madame’s sparkling in- 
telligence provides also a perfect foil 
for the Generalissimo’s reserved and 
quiet assurance. 

The small cost of this little volume 
makes it a great bargain in good reading. 
Perhaps the highest praise of the book 
is that it leaves one with a feeling of 
confidence in the power of the Christian 
faith to vitalize lives and through those 
lives to transform the world. These 
Chiangs of China know the meaning of 
Christianity, and in a non-Christian 
country are putting that meaning glori- 
ously to work. 

Fiorence W. Simonson 


AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic ANNUAL. 
Edited by MHarlean James. The 
American Planning and Civic Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. $3.00. 
This is a record of recent advance in 

the field of planning and conservation of 

national resources, being for the most 
part a transcript of addresses delivered 
at the Conference on Planning held at 

Omaha in June, 1943. And, as is nat- 

ural under the circumstances, it covers 

well-nigh everything in the way of 
civic improvement from general planning 
for postwar living and community devel- 
opment to advanced designs for inte- 
grated highways and flood control, public 
housing, a postwar Washington, etc., as 
well as brief reports of progress in these 
directions in specific states: Illinois, 

Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Utah, 

Nebraska. 

Very informing and authoritative, but, 
as the man said on returning a borrowed 
unabridged dictionary, it changes the 


. subject rather often! 


Joun E. LeBosquet 
e 


Humanism: Tue Revicion or THE Posr- 
war Wortp. By Gordon Kent, Chief 
Hosa Lodge, Golden. Colo. Published 
by the author. 50 cents. 


Another of those blandly ignorant 
championings of humanism which con- 
siders every achievement of science as 
proof of humanism’s superiority to “the 
world’s old religions” as the author calls 
them. 

It is a pity that such writers are ac- 
quainted only with what for many of us 
are outmoded forms of religious thought 
and worship. And one must equally 
regret that, like the materialist physiol- 
ogist whose dissection of a body finds 
no trace of a soul, these observers of 
life and the world find no outcrop- 
pings of God and exult in the fact. 
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They do not even remotely sense how 
much is suffused with God; and as for 
the religious attitudes of wonder awe, 
inspiring thrill, they seem not to have 
heard that there are such at all. But 
why waste words on such blindness. 


Joun E. LeBosquet 


OprrninG THE Door ror Gop: A Manuau 
ror Parents. By Herman J. Sweet. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. $1.00. 


Ovp Testament Biste Lessons FoR THE 
Homer. By Margaret D. Lomas. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. $1.25. 


Tue Risen Soupmr., By- Francis J. 
Spellman. Macmillan. $1.00. 


Here are three books of especial in- 
terest and worth for those in the home. 
Dr. Sweet, of the staff of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 
offers advice and concrete talks to or 
with one’s children with a view to devel- 
oping their religious life. Its practical 
specific suggestions about prayer, use of 
the Bible, hymns, teachings about God, 
as well as its excellent bibliography of the 
whole field, should be a godsend to many 
puzzled parents in these confused days. 

Mrs. Lomas provides a sort of Sunday- 
school-quarterly treatment of twenty-six 
lessons from the Old Testament, selected, 
adapted, and carefully tailored for home 
use. Each has its “Story to Read” and 
appropriate projects to impress and il- 
lustrate the scripture in question. The 
note and whole atmosphere are decidedly 
practical and concrete. 

Archbishop Spellman’s approach is not 
to the children, but to grieving or worry- 
ing adult home folks as they think of 
their men in the service. The form 
is that of two essay-sermons; one empha- 
sizing the parallelism between Jesus, the 
“risen soldier,” and our own soldier- 
aviators, both suffering and agonizing in 
the extreme; the other an appeal to 
our generation to rise to a true “Victory 


and Peace’; “The first battle must be- 


won in man’s own heart.” There is 
little, if anything, to indicate that a 
Roman Catholic is writing. Mary, for 
example, is called “Mother of Man’—not 
once the usual “Mother of God,” ete. 
The style is florid, often vivid and pas- 
sionate, effective throughout. Both ser- 
mons are likely to be helpful—to Prot- 
estant and Romanist alike. 


Joun E. LeBosquer 


Tue Exprorrs or Kine Wuossis. By 
Edmund G. Creeth. The Christopher 
Publishng House, Boston. $1.50. 


If you enjoy seeing the human race 
(and doubtless yourself specifically) sat- 
irized in a jolly, laughing sort of way, 
with many of its faults and foibles mag- 
nified and joked about, you will cer- 
tainly get some enjoyment out of The 
Exploits of King Whossis. But if you 


haven’t much of a sense of humor and 
no appreciation of fantasy, this book is 
not for you. Dr. Creeth holds up to 
ridicule so many traits and character- 
istics in the person of King Whossis 
that we laugh although we know we may 
be laughing at ourselves. Poor fat old 
King Whossis! He simply would not 
face facts! 

Perhaps we are not meant to see any- 
thing even faintly symbolic about the 
ruler of Whassis, in which case we can 
read about these foolish adventures with 
nothing more on our minds than the 
pursuit of absurdity. Such escapism has 
its virtues and the little king will have 
very many friends. 


Fiorence W. Smumonson 
e@ 


Discoverinc THE Boy or Nazaretu. By 
Winifred Kirkland. Macmillan. $1.25. 


A pleasing picture of the childhood of 
Jesus, built up from what we can know 
of contemporary backgrounds and condi- 
tions, together with what can be inferred 
from the later words of Jesus. Historical 
events, which the child Jesus must have 
heard of, are also utilized. It is a book- 
let rather than a book (only sixty-four 
pages) . 

Joun E. LeBosquer 


Suininc Rain. By Helen Welshimer. 
Dutton. $2.00. 


Shining Rain with its bright blue dust 
jacket is a volume of poetry that seems 
to be the product not so much of the 
mind of a genius as of one filled with a 
joy of living. Here, on each page, the 
reader finds poems he himself might 
have written in one mood or another. 
No resounding words, no difficult 
rhythm, no deep or obscure theme make 
up this verse, but the familiar adjec- 
tives, the short stanza, the commonplace 
subject, blend to create friendly little 
bits of poetry. These are such poems 
as you will find tucked away in a 
woman’s magazine, poems to read, to 
smile about, to forget. This is a pick- 
me-up book—good to take to bed and 
pleasantly relaxing. 


Fiorence W. Sumonson 


Your Postwar Jos! By Bern Williams. ° 


Bernard and Ellis, 18 East 41st Street, 
New York City. 25 cents. 


This digest-sized paper-back of sixty- 
four pages bears the subtitles of “Where 
and How to Find Employment After the 
Shooting Stops’ and “A Guide to To- 
morrow.” It is actually a collection of 
generalizations with a few statistics and 
obviously tentative conclusions drawn at 
too early a date to be of any real value. 
One sentence merits quotation, “If a 
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plan specifically shows you where the 
promised jobs are coming from, then it 
has something to be said for it.” Judged | 
by this standard, there is little to be said 
for this book. 

Caru H. Orson 


Tue Fact or Gop. By Jacob J. Sessler. 
Revell. $1.50. 


An elementary survey of theology de- 
signed for young people. It is clear and 
easily understood by almost anybody; 
touches on nothing controversial; would 
probably be a helpful textbook for senior 
or low-IQ adult Sunday-school classes. 


Joun E. LeBosquet 
° 


Tue Sout ANp Its Lire, or THINKING OF 
Lire Cuearvy. By Oscar F. Donaldson. 
The Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston. $2.00. : 


Economics AND THE New TrEsTAMENT. 
By Samuel J. De Young. De Young 
Printing Plant, East Peoria, Ill: 


Doctrinaire ‘reasoning and writing 
have a way of going “cross-lots,” pioneer- 
ing with an originality that can be re- 
freshing. The trouble is that such de- 
parting from the well-known, beaten 
ways can be ill-informed and superficial 
—a mere waste of time for author and 
reader alike. : 

That is decidedly. the objection to be 
made to Mr. Donaldson’s screed. His 
main idea—that the life of the soul, as 
distinguished from that of the body, is 
of supreme importance—is true and ac- 
ceptable, but it is developed with such a 
farrago of unfortunate mistakes, bad 
English and numerous, often ridiculous, 
inexcusable misspellings that one simply — 
refuses any studying out of the confused 
superfluous exertion. Se 

Mr. De Young’s level is much higher,’ 
and he does not irritate by sheer illit- 
eracies. Nevertheless his little paper- 
covered pamphlet (132 pages) has as its 
thesis that “capitalism has run its course 
and is now crumbling” and that “the 
people under a-freely elected democratic 
government [should] own and operate all 
public industries.” And with that social- 
istic or communistic (take your choice) 
utopia in mind he sweeps through New 
Testament gospels and epistles insisting 
that they are all against exploitation— 
which is true enough—and therefore 
against capitalism—which is not in the 
least self-evident. And interspersed are 
many examples and incidents from re- 
cent history in support of the insistence 
which rules the whole exposition as with 
a rod of iron. The book is worth read- 
ing, all the same, if one has time for it, 
for to riffle through the New Testament 
from this different angle sheds on it new 
light and interest. 


Joun E. LeBosquet 
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Far Away ... Beyond a City Wall 

Ginling College, in which we Univer- 
salists are interested, is located in a 
market town, six miles from Chengtu. 

Chengtu is the capital of the Province 
-of Szechwan, which lies at the western 
limit of population. Marco Polo left an 
account of it in the thirteenth century, 
when he reported it to be “very great, 
and exceedingly rich.” Today, walls en- 
close an oblong city, lying east and west. 
‘Outside the walls are ‘watercourses, and 
traffic is waterborne, but soon several 
railway lines will converge here. 

The city of Chengtu is small, but it 
has a prominent white population. Al- 
most the whole of it is associated with 
religion, and the medical element is 
strong. 


Chinese Market Town 


Market is held three days each week. 
Farmers from miles away attend. Some 
carry their produce on poles slung over 
their shoulders. Others come in with 
loaded burros. Some have long wheel- 
barrows. A few have a cart pulled by 
a Mongolian pony. The farmer and his 

entire family trudge along weighed down 
with live chickens, vegetables, or suckling 
pigs. 

The stalls fill to overflowing. At the 

corners sit itinerant barbers, storytellers, 
letter writers, casters of horoscopes, old 
women ready to mend the garments of 
coolies. 
- On a large wooden platform at an 
intersection is a traveling theatrical 
troupe with dancers, tumblers, acrobats, 
jugglers and magicians. There is the 
high falsetto singing mingled with the 
music of bamboo flutes. 


Food vendors are everywhere, carrying 


_cans of hot tea and stopping to unfold 

hot water tables on which are hot rice, 
steamed dumplings, meat balls, noodles, 
bean curd, and hot cakes of every shape 
and size. Children go almost frantic with 
excitement, but one does not hear chil- 
dren crying. In China they are not 
scolded and jerked about by tired 
parents. Fist fights do not occur. Bar- 

~ tering, yes, at the top of the lungs. One 
thinks the contestants will explode, but 
at last they “make a price,” have a cup 
of tea together, and all is well. 

As the sun is sinking, farmers start for 
distant homes. Old farmers are often 
carried on the shoulders of stalwart sons. 
The day ends in happiness, as it began 
in hope. What was not accomplished 
today will be done next market day. 


Ginling Collease. Our New Project 


The Long Trek 


When Ginling College was bombed out 
of Nanking, and “moved” to Chengtu, it 
did not go by caravan. The occasional 
ricksha was the exception and not the 
rule. The students walked, some two 
thousand miles, with what they could 
carry on their backs. And over a ter- 
rain of stones, great and small, resem- 
bling the bed of our San Gabriel river 
in summertime, for the great plain is 
devastated by spring floods which leave 
a residue of silt and stones everywhere. 

Their shoes were of cloth and woven 
straw. They carried extra shoes, a rice 
pot and a supply of rice and salted fish. 
On three stones they cooked their food. 
It was a fortunate day when evening 
overtook them near a Buddhist temple, 
for the monks gave them shelter and 
renewed their supply of food. On other 
nights they slept on the ground, their 
heads in the crook of their arms. 

The Chinese student is the best stu- 
dent in the whole world, goaded by his 
innate urge toward progress and perfec- 
tion and his devotion to the task in 
which he believes. 

In the potentially rich province of 
Szechwan, with its untouched resources 
of iron, gold and turquoise, lie riches 
beyond any stretch of the imagination. 

We lend a helping hand now.. Maybe 
at some future time Universalists in 
California will owe a debt to Ginling 
College in far Szechwan. 

The Chinese never forget. They are a 
grateful people. Mrs. Cuan Jerr 

Throop Memorial Universalist 
Church, Pasadena, Calif. 


I do not find that the age or country 
makes the least difference; no, nor the 
language the actors spoke, nor the reli- 
gion which they professed, whether Arab 
in the desert or Frenchman in the Acad- 
emy. I see that sensible men and con- 
scientious men all over the world were of 
one religion —EMeErson. 


The books of the Association of 
Universalist Women close as of July 
31 this year. State and local treas- 
urers are asked to send, at their 
earliest convenience, all money 
which has been raised for the pro- 
gram of the A.U.W. (including con- 
vention’ pledges) to our financial 
secretary, Miss Bernice F. Cun- 
ningham, 15 Governors Avenue, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


SOCIAL ACTION 


Joan Coons, author of The Christmas 
Gift: A Memory of Stalingrad and the 
recent novel, Without Passport, has given 
permission for the use of the following 
poem: 


FAITH 


Ours is the darker beauty. 
The ebon keys of life. 
Ours are the voices holding 
An undertone of strife, 


Part of the great concerto 
That man evokes from man, 
Shading with deeper meaning 
The world’s harmonic span. 


Flung to the farthest corners, 
We sing of waiting graves, 
Moaning the chants of children 
From out the loins of slaves. 


Weary with toil, but patient, 
We play our minor role, 
Nursing the latent beauty 
Within the black man’s soul. 


Time of itself will honor 
Our ancient Negro race, 
Raising a faithful people 
Unto their rightful place. 


CONNECTICUT WOMEN 
REPORT SUCCESS 


The Connecticut Association of Uni- 
versalist Women held its annual conyven- 
tion on May 17 and 18 at Stamford, the 
president, Mrs. George L. Champlin, 
presiding. There was a good attendance 
and reports pointed to a successful year 
in all departments. 


Outstanding work has been accom- 
plished for the rural service work in 
China, Connecticut having made the 
second largest state contribution to this 
new project. 

The address of the opening session en- 
titled, “Ginling College in Rural Serv- 
ice,” was given by Mrs. Lawrence 
Thurston, Litt.D., founder and president 


’ of Ginling (1913-1928), and president 


emeritus since the placing of native 
workers in executive positions formerly 
occupied by missionaries. Mrs. Thurs- 
ton gave much firsthand information. 
The executive director of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, Miss Ida 
M. Folsom, was a guest of the conven- 
tion and participated in the program. 
The Connecticut Association of Uni- 
versalist Women celebrates its 50th an- 
niversary in September of this year. 
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General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


for church schools 

to make sure that 
all payments to 

the G. S. S. A. 
have been, or will 
very soon _be 
“made. With the 
Association's 
zbooks- closing on 
June 30 it is im- 
portant that all rane and per capitas 
be paid. 

“We call to the aueanen of all our 
schools the necessity for adequate and 
generous support of the G. S. S. A. 
Every church is indebted to it for sug- 
gestions, leadership and inspiration in 
the field of religious education. Inas- 
much as individual contributions are 
now made through the Unified Appeal 
of the Universalist Church of America 
while local schools may still give directly 
to the Association, it is particularly im- 
portant that every school support the 
G.S.S.A. program. Some already give 
generously; no school is too small to 
give something.” 

The above paragraph is taken from 
the report of the Executive Board of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association presented at its re- 
cent convention in Fitchburg. If these 
words, written for Masachusetts, are 
heeded by schools in other states that 
have not yet contributed, the Associa- 
tion will indeed be grateful. 


HAVE YOU GIVEN TO 
THE UNIFIED APPEAL? 


Individuals who formerly were solicited 
by the G.S.S.A. and contributed di- 
rectly to it are asked this year to give 
to the -Unified Appeal. This appeal, 
sponsored by the Universalist Church 
of America, combines requests for all 
gifts to the U.C.A. and _ individual 
gifts to the Youth Fellowship and the 
General Sunday School Association. If 
desired, amounts may still be designated 
for special purposes Or organizations. 
The important thing, however, is that 
every Universalist share in supporting 
the work of the Universalist Church. 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 


The May issue of Children’s Re- 
ligion is devoted to a presentation of 
summer programs which churches from 
Maine to California have. carried out 
in the interest of children. Among them 
is an account of the Wednesday pro- 
gram held in Throop Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church, Pasadena, during July 
and August, 1943. Also two pictures of 
some of the children and. their leaders. 


OUTLOOK FOR SUMMER 
INSTITUTES ENCOURAGING 


In spite of the fact that people are 
extremely busy these days, there is 
every indication that many Universalists 
are planning to attend summer institutes. 
In almost every mail there are one or 
two letters reporting institute plans. 

From Joliet, Ill., comes the word, 
“We are planning to send several to 
Midwest Institute this year.” 

Miss Mary B. Lillie, state field worker 
in Ohio, writes: “Everywhere there is 
interest in the Tar Hollow Institute. It 
looks as though we should have a 
large attendance.” 

New England, New York State and 
New Jersey will furnish most of the 
Ferry Beach delegates, several reserva- 
tions already having been made. 

Miss June Thaxter, superintendent of 
our church school in Middleport, N. Y., 
has accepted an Earle scholarship to the 
Religious Education Institute at Ferry 
Beach. Mrs. John H. Miller, superin- 
tendent of the Newark church school, 
and one of their teachers will attend this 
institute, as will Caroll Fenwick, Jr., 
superintendent of our church school in 
Barre, Vt. Miss Alice Harrison, director 
of religious education in Lynn, will be 
on hand. 

A teacher in the Syracuse church 
school, Mrs. Doris Casanova, will ac- 
company Dr. and Mrs. Reamon, Caro- 
lyn and Judy when they set out for 
Ferry Beach. Northern Maine will be 
represented by Rev. and Mrs. D. Stan- 
ley Rawson. Just a sampling, but 
enough té suggest the kind of people 
who will be on hand at the Religious 
Education Institute this summer. 


A NEW CHURCH SCHOOL 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


On Sunday, April 2, Our Home 
Church (Universalist) of Ellisville, 
Miss., organized a church school. Don 
Heampton was elected superintendent, 
and teachers were chosen for the three 
classes with which the school begins. 
For the present the school will meet 
monthly on the third Sunday. This, 
with preaching service on the first Sun- 
day, will provide one more opportunity 
for fellowship, worship and study within 
the church. 

This forward step is due to the in- 
terest and willing co-operation of church 
families, to the understanding leader- 
ship of the minister and his wife, Rev. 
and Mrs. James M. Rasnake, and to 
the desire for larger usefulness which 
came as a result of Miss Bruner’s re- 
cent visit. 


FOR YOUTH LEADERS 


Tue CuristiAn Epucarion or OLDER 
Yours. By Alleen Moon. te 
Cokesbury. 60 cents. 


This book is a guide for adult leaders 
of youth groups, whether church-school 
classes or other youth organizations 
within the church. Pointing out that 
all leaders of young people are, “co- 
laborers with God in developing spiritual 
personalities,’ the author — presents 
Christian education as “a process of 
growth in which God is an active agent.” 


The ten chapters will help the leader 
understand young people. He must also 


‘understand basic human needs and be 


able to recognize individual differences. 
A study of the behavior of the individual 
young person and the factors that de- 
termine character are equally essential. 
Such chapters as “The Essentials of 
Christian Growth” and “The Relation- 
ships of the Adult Leaders with Young 
People,” which emphasize the “demo- 
cratic pattern” of religious education, 
and “Ways of Working with Young 
People” suggest the urgency and im- 
portance of the leader’s task. 

The .author’s consideration and dis- 
cussion of the teaching of the Bible 
to young people, guidance in experiences 
of worship, the necessity of recreation and 
its vital part in Christian education, 
the missionary enterprise as related to 
the youth program, with a long list of 
suggestions for young people in the 
general field of missions and social serv- 
ice, and finally “Young People As 
Churchmen,” which is one goal of the 
teacher of youth, are all excellent for 
the youth leader. For the benefit of 
leaders just undertaking such work, the 
value of the book would be greater were 
there more illustrative material m it. 
Most of our churches have to rely on un- 
trained, although sincere and faithful, 
leadership. The book is, however, a ° 
fine presentation of the subject, and 
although it makes the task seem big, it 
makes it even more a glorious one. 


Howarp B. Guman 


WALDENSIAN CHURCH 
IN ITALY 


. News is beginning to trickle in about 
the losses sustained by this, the oldest 
Protestant church in the world, French 
jn origin, but long enjoying asylum in 
Italy. Three of its parishes on Sicily 
were heavily bombed: Catania, Palermo, 
and Messina. Their orphaned. children 
were evacuated to the rural districts. 
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_ Massachusetts Universalist Convention 


HE 1944 gathering of Massachusetts 
Universalist organizations in con- 
vention at Fitchburg on May 10 and 11 
was an excellent demonstration of the 
successful adjustment which church peo- 
ple are making during the war period. 
As the convention was planned to meet 
at a distance from the Boston area, 
many questions were raised as to what 
response there would be with restricted 
travel and other handicaps. As it turned 
out, all sessions of the convention meas- 
ured up well to the excellent standards 
set during the past few years. While 
the total number of delegates was not 
as large as the previous year, there was 
more uniform attendance during all ses- 
sions, and the total achievement was 
satisfactory in every way. A large ma- 
jority of the delegates remained over- 
night, being entertained in the homes 
of Universalists and Unitarians in Fitch- 
burg. The splendid hospitality of the 
combined membership of the newly fed- 
erated church was a distinctive feature, 
and reminded many of the type of con- 
vention experience which was charac- 
teristic in the years before automobile 
travel became so popular. 

Much eredit for the convention’s suc- 
cess was due to Rev. Gilbert A. Potter, 
minister; Mrs. Doris Kirkpatrick, parish 
assistant; Miss Muriel Carlson, director 
of religious education; Mrs. Roger W. 
Fisher, in charge of hospitality; Mrs. 
Dana D. Goodwin, chairman of the local 
committee on arrangements; and a large 
staff of assistants in the First Parish 
Church. 

Other Protestant churches of Fitchburg 
gave excellent co-operation. Meals were 
served by the Emanuel Lutheran Church, 
the Calvinistic Congregational Church 
and the First Baptist Church. The cen- 
tennial supper was served by the ladies 
of the First Methodist Church in the 
parish hall of the Episcopal church. 

The convention sessions included the 
meetings of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion, the Association of Universalist 
Women, and the parent body, the State 
Convention. As was the case last year, 
the convention was confined to two days 
instead of the customary three days, and 
this necessitated many unified features 
in program arrangement. 

The opening of the convention on 
Wednesday morning was a combined ses- 
sion. The official calls for all organiza- 
tions were read and the committees for 
all sessions announced at the same 
time. The theme of the convention was 
“Now Is the Time . . .” and the first 
general session at 10:30 on Wednesday 
morning was given to a discussion of the 


topic, “Now Is the Time for Religion.” 
The speaker was Rev. Leslie T. Penning- 
ton, minister of the First Church (Uni- 
tarian) in Cambridge. 

Business sessions of the Sunday School 
Association and the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women occupied the morning 
and afternoon periods on Wednesday. In 
addition, the ministers held interesting 
conferences on the theme, “Our Church 
and Its Future,’ and there were confer- 
ences on religious education — “The 
Church and the Home” and “Children in 
Wartime’—led by Miss Susan M. An- 
drews, executive director of the General 
Sunday School Association, and Miss 
Frances W. Wood, field secretary, Divi- 
sion of Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

The Wednesday evening program was 
of particular significance. After a half 
hour of music provided by the Dana Uni- 
versalist Vespers, under the direction of 
Harold W. Brown, a symposium on the 
theme, “Now Is the Time to Join 
Forces,” brought three excellent ad- 
dresses by Rabbi Levi A. Olan, Temple 
Emanuel, Worcester; Mrs. Harold L. 
Brown, president of the Worcester 
County Federation of Women’s Church 
Societies; and Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
president of the Universalist Church of 
America. The addresses and the forum 
period were a most stimulating presenta- 
tion of the place of religion in building 
the new world order. 

The Thursday session of the church 
convention revealed a most successful 
year among Massachusetts Universalist 
churches. The report of the treasurer, 
A. Ingham Bicknell, showed that the 
contributions of churches were the 
largest for a ten-year period, with a 
gain over the previous year of more 
than $500. During the year the conven- 
tion resources were greatly increased 
through gifts, particularly that of the 
estate of Miss Emilie F. Libby of Well- 
fleet, Mass. Great improvement was also 
shown by churches receiving assistance 
from convention funds. Some churches 
became entirely self-supporting during 
the year, and a number voluntarily re- 
duced the amount of assistance asked 
from the convention. These favorable 
conditions made it possible to report a 
balance of $2,696.66, and the convention 
voted to set this aside as an emergency 
and church building fund, to be added 
to from other sources and used for fu- 
ture development. 

The report of the superintendent, Rev. 
John M. Ratcliff, Ed.D., presented an ex- 
tension of activities particularly in the 
field of direct services to churches. Out- 


standing was the addition of the field 
and parish worker, A. Edwin Grimes, to 
the staff of the convention. Through his 
services there has been an encouraging 
increase in the number of vital confer- 
ences and institutes among our churches. 
Dr. Ratcliff also emphasized two impor- 
tant problems confronting Massachusetts 
Universalists. The first was that of 
maintaining an adequate supply of min- 
isters. Dr. Ratcliff reported that at the 
present time fifteen of the ministers serv- 
ing our churches were over seventy years 
of age. A number of these have been 
re-enlisted because of the emergency pe- 
riod, but before many years they must 
be replaced by younger men. Tied up 
with the matter of securing more min- 
isters is the problem of the salary level 
maintained by churches. The facts pre- 
sented in Dr. Ratcliff’s report revealed 
that there was an urgent need for a care- 
ful analysis and study of ministers’ sala- 
ries. Many of the men trained for the 
ministry during the last ten to fifteen 
years have been lost to other professions 
or to other denominations because of 
more attractive salaries. 

Dr. Ratcliff also described the efforts 
of the convention in laying plans for 
developing territories which may result 
in new churches. He said the surveys 
which the convention had conducted 
gave definite proof that there were many 
new and growing communities in Massa- 
chusetts which were predominantly Prot- 
estant, and in some of these there was an 
opportunity for a liberal church. He said 
the convention itself was never in a bet- 
ter position, both in terms of resources 
and interest, to promote new develop- 
ments. But he also called attention to 
the need for an intense enthusiasm on 
the part of local churches and the com- 
plete co-operation of existing churches 
if activity in this field was to be’ suc- 
cessful. 

The report of the Committee of Fellow- 
ship for the year was read by Rey. Carl 
A. Hempeél, secretary. The convention 
stood in silence during the reading of 
the names of those who had died since 
the last convention. These were Samuel 
G. Dunham, Edward Ellis, Francis W. 
Gibbs, Charles P. Hall, Harold E. 
Latham, George L. Mason, Frederic W. 
Perkins, George L. Thompson. The Com- 
mittee further reported nine ministers 
transferred to other fellowships, two 
ministers received by transfer, two 
ordinations, three granted dual-fellow- 
ship, six granted one-year licenses, six 
one-year licenses renewed, two granted 
licenses as ordained clergymen, four 

(Continued on page 351) 
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DR. COUDEN RESIGNS 


The resignation of Rev. William 
Couden, D.D., pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Providence for the 
past eighteen years, was accepted with 
regret at the annual meeting of that 
organization on May 8. 

Dr. Couden gave as reasons for seek- 
ing retirement his age'and the condition 
of his health, and announced that he will 
close his pastorate here-June 25 and take 
up residence at his héme ih~ Concord, 
Mich. 

During his pastorate in Providence, 
the membership of the church has been 
increased by over 300, a debt of over 
$20,000 has been paid, and many im- 
provements have been made in the 
church edifice. 

Actively identified with many inter- 
denominational and community agencies, 
Dr. Couden has served as secretary and 
president of the Rhode Island Ministers’ 


Union, in the Department of Evangelism, 


of the Rhode Island Council of Churches, 
and as chairman of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Rhode Island Universalist 
Convention. He has been for eleven 
years a trustee of the Doolittle Univer- 
salist Home for Aged at Foxboro, Mass., 
and has regularly contributed to Tur 
Curist1sn Leaver and other -religious 
journals. 

A native of Harrison, Ohio, Dr. 
Couden. is the son of Rev. Henry N. 
Couden, D.D., for twenty-five years 
chaplain of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives and known widely as “The 
Blind Chaplain.” He lost his eyesight 
as a result of wounds received as a Union 
soldier in the Civil War. 

Following in his father’s footsteps, Dr. 
Couden served as an army chaplain 
during World War I. He was assigned 
to the 316th Machine Gun Battalion, 
81st Division, on the front lines in 
France, and in the spring of 1919 was 
sent to the headquarters of the 2nd 
Division on the Rhine, returning -with 
that division late in 1919. 

Following the war, he served for seven 
years as pastor in Concord, Mich., being 
called to Providence in June, 1926. 
Earlier pastorates were in West Somer- 
ville, Mass., Norwalk, Ohio, Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Washington, D.C. As a stu- 
dent, he preached two years at Hart- 
land, Vt. 

Dr. Couden received his A. B. degree 
in 1896 from Buchtel College (now the 
University of Akron, Ohio), taught in 
the high school at Concord, Mich., for 
two years, and then prepared for the 
ministry, being ordained in 1902. He 
was graduated from the School of Re- 
ligion of Tufts College in 1901, with the 
degrees of bachelor of divinity and 
master of arts. Tufts bestowed the 


honorary doctorate of divinity upon him 
in 1941. 

Fred B. Perkins, president of the First 
Universalist Society, presided at the 
meeting, which also received annual 
reports from officials of the parish. 

Mr. Perkins was renamed president of 
the organization. Other officers elected 
were: ‘Treasurer, Henry F. Anthony; 
assistant treasurer, Mrs. Edgar S. Ray; 
clerk, Robert Crowell; trustees for three- 
year terms, Ralph §S. Anthony and 
Norman Mason; trustee for one year, 
Louis D. Richardson, Jr. — Providence 
Journal. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


The annual Institute of International 
Relations, sponsored now by the Com- 
mission on Social Action of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, will be 
held at. Ferry Beach, Maine, August 
5 to 12. 

The faculty will include Rev. Stanley 
Manning, D.D., as dean, Dr. K. Augusta 
Sutton of State Teachers” College, Dan- 
bury, Conn., who has seryed on the 
faculty a number of times before, and 
two newcomers to the institute. These 
are Dr. Charles G. Chakerian, professor 
of social work at Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, and Rev. Earle H. Ballou, 
now of New York City. 

Dr. Sutton will give a five-period 
course on Russia and its place in the 
postwar world. 

Dr. Chakerian will give a course on 
social problems in the United States 
which must be solved if the United 
States is to play its part in the 
democratic world of tomorrow. Dr. 
Chakerian, a native of this country, is 
of Armenian parentage, received his 
doctor’s degree at Yale, and _ before 
coming to Hartford was professor of 
sociology at Connecticut College for 
Women at New London. 

Mr. Ballou was a teacher for twenty- 
five years in China and will give a course 
on the forces which have contributed 
to making China what it is today. He 
was in Manila on his way home on the 
day that Pearl Harbor was attacked 


and was interned there for about two 
years by the Japanese. He returned to 
the United States on a recent trip of 
the Gripsholm. 

In addition to the three regular lec- 
ture courses, there will be several after- 
noon “cracker-barrel” sessions for free- 
for-all discussion, informal lectures and 
social events in the evenings, chapel 
services and Sunday morning worship. 

The institute will open on Saturday 
evening, August 5, with a get-acquainted 
party, and on Sunday evening there 
will be a panel discussion in which mem- 
bers of the faculty and others will par- 
ticipate. The subject will be determmed 
by world events at the time. 

There will be ample time for rest 
and recreation with all the facilities 
afforded by Ferry Beach. 

The registration fee, as in other 
years, will be only $2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH 
SCHOOL UNION 


The 93rd annual meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Sabbath School Union was held 
recently in the Cambridge, Mass., Uni- 
versalist church. 

Supper was served under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff, after 
which Ralph S. Emerson, president of 
the Union, delivered a few words of 
welcome and the reports of the secre- 
tary, treasurer and auditing committee 
were heard. 

Officers elected were: President, 
Ralph S. Emerson; vice-president, John 
Parkhurst; treasurer, Frederick Redgate; 
secretary, Mrs. Evelyn M. Barker. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive di- 
rector of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation, recommended closer co-opera- 
tion with the Unitarian Union, and dis- 
cussion resulted in a recommendation 
that a Leadership School in conjunction 
with the Unitarian Union be considered 
by the Program Committee. 

Business concluded, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton, pastor of the Cambridge 
church, conducted a worship service, 
and Miss Margaret Slattery, well-known 
lecturer, spoke on “In Search of the 
Powerhouse.” 


FIELD SCHEDULE FOR MEMBERS OF THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
June 


Bridgeport, Conn. Morning service. Rev. C. A. Wyman. 

Rhode Island Convention, Pawtucket. Miss Folsom, Mr. Wyman. 
Newport, N. H. Morning service. Mr. Frazier. 

Foxboro, Mass. Ordination of Burchard Royce. Dr. Cummins. 
Shelter Neck, N. C. Institute. Miss Bruner, Miss Winchester. 
Stafford, Conn. Morning service. Dr. Cummins. 

Nashua, N. H. Morning service. Mr. Frazier. 


Methuen, Mass. Morning service, First Congregational Church. . 


Mr. Wyman. 


June 


Ferry Beach, Maine. Youth Institute. Dr. Lalone. 


\ 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
fe within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston, 


For the Board of Managers 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


PERSONALS 


‘Captain Gilbert B. Ayres, son of Rev. 
and Mrs. S. G. Ayres of Southold, L. I., 
has recently been promoted to the rank 
of major. During the past five months 
he has had two commendations for his 
work in the “Intelligence” of the 37th 
Division in the South Pacific. 


Rev. Henry H. Schooley, pastor of the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
R. L., had a painful illness for several 


weeks, but is now better and was in his 


pulpit May 28. : 


Rey. William E. Gardner of Bangor, 
Maine, who expected to attend the meet- 
ing of the Idlewild Fellowship, was 
detained by a fire which destroyed the 
garage in which his automobile was 
housed and burned the car also. 


Sgt. Daniel Smythe, author of Steep 
Acres, a volume of poems, and many 


other pieces, is now at Fort McClellan, 
Alabama. 


Rey. Ernest M. Whitesmith of Blain, 
Wash., has jumped across the continent 
to Canon, Ga., where he has begun work 
as pastor of the Canon church and as 
Georgia superintendent. 


Rey. John van Schaick, Jr., preached 
at the White Church (Congregational) , 
Barrington, R. I., May 21, and at the 
Memorial Day service of the First Uni- 


versalist Society of Lawrence, Mass., 
May 28. 


Rey. Charles N. Lovell of Monson, 
Mass., is interim pastor at Palmer, Mass. 


Roy J. Hatt, who is graduating this 
month from the Theological School at 
St. Lawrence University, has been called 
to Cortland, N. Y., and has accepted. 


Gordon C. Newall took up his duties 
as pastor of our church in North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., May 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 349) 


_ granted lay licenses. There are now 102 


ministers in the fellowship of this con- 
vention, and twelve licentiates in the 
fellowship of the convention. 

Officers elected were: George A. 
Upton, president; Rev. John Q. Park- 
hurst, vice-president; Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D.D., secretary; A. Ingham Bicknell, 
treasurer; trustees for three years, 
Samuel F. Parker and Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton; trustee for two years, John 
M. Petersen; Committee of Fellowship, 
for three years, Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon 
and Rev. Carl A. Hempel; Publishing 
House trustees for three years, Ralph 
Gardner, David L. Peirce, A. Ernest 
Walters and A. Ingham Bicknell. 

Following the practice of last year, 
the concluding evening of. the conven- 
tion was devoted to “The Convention at 
Worship.” Rev. Gilbert A. Potter and 
Rev. John Q. Parkhurst led the service, 
with music provided by the First Parish 
choir. A recognition service for ministers 
who had served for fifty or more years 
was conducted by Dr. Ratcliff and Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton. Individual cita- 
tions were prepared for James Francis 
Albion, Harry Fay Fister, Augustine H. 
Foster, Eliza T. Hosking, George E. 
Huntley, Charles Legal, George E. 


Auncuncing 
MEN OF 
LIBERTY. 


By 
STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


Editor, The Christian Register 
Director, American Unitarian Youth 


With 13 full-page drawings by the 
late HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Honest religion never comes cheaply 
or easily! 


This book forcefully reminds us of 
this fact in these biographies of “Ten 
Unitarian Pioneers” from Servetus to 
Jefferson. Written primarily for young 
people, ministers, church school groups 
and adult discussion groups. 


FREDERICK MAY ELIOT, President, 

American Unitarian Association: 

“This is history made immediately ~ 
relevant, and the pioneers of earlier 

fays made vitally contemporaneous.” 


PRESTON BRADLEY, Pastor, 

The People’s Church of Chicago: 
“Never a more welcome and more 
needed book!” 


FREDERIC G. MELCHER, Editor, 

Publishers’ Weekly: ‘‘This biographical 
method of presenting history has been 
particularly successful here. . . it will 
lead many new readers to an interest 
in the history of religious freedom.” 


Handsome cloth bound edition, $1.75 
Student’s paper edition, $1.00 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- |) 
tific thought. Co-ordinated with the | 
Pacific School of Religion. 


Leighton, Ulysses S. Milburn, Harry L. 
Thornton and Andrew J. Torsleff. 

The reception of the offering for the 
Ministerial Relief Fund was in charge 
of Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., secretary 
of the convention. It amounted to: 
$549.19, about fifty dollars over the 
previous year. 

The occasional sermon, “Today’s 
Challenge to Universalists,” was by Rev. 
Frederic A. Mooney of Everett. The 
convention closed with the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper in charge of Rev. 
Gilbert A. Potter and Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster. 


Notices 


RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Association of Universalist Women will be: 
held in the Church of Our Father, Paw- 
tucket, June 7, at 10 a. m., for the hearing 
of reports, the election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before the meeting. 

Those attending are requested to bring a 
basket lunch. Coffee will be served. 

Marton L. Garpiner, Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 4nnual session of the Rhode Island 
Universalist Convention will be held in the 
Church of Our Father, Pawtucket, June 7, 
at 2 p. m,, for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers, the final vote on amending 
the constitution to allow the meeting to he 
held on the second Wednesday in May in- 
stead of the first Wednesday in June, and the 
transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before the meeting. 

Henry H. Scuootey, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST YOUTH 
FELLOWSHIP 

The 56th annual convention of the Univer- 
salist Youth Fellowship will be held in St. 
Paul’s Universalist Claes Little Falls, 
N. Y., July 1-4, for the hearing of reports, 
the election of officers, and the transaction 
of any other business that may legally be 
brought before it. 

At this meeting the followipg amendments 
to the Constitution and Bylaws will he pre- 
sented for action: 

1. To amend Article IV, Section 2b, of the 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. ps 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and. the 
professions. 


Muuarp H. Jencxs, President 
Haro. E. B. Spreieut, Dean 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President : 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Constitution to read: No officer shall be 
eligible for re-election to the same office 
more than once. 

2. To amend Article I (quorum) of the By- 
laws to read: At least twenty-one repre- 
sentatives from local groups of five states 
shall constitute a quorum at any annual con- 
vention or special meeting of the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship. 

3. To amend Article V (dues) of the By- 
laws to read: The Council may determine 
the amount of dues or minimum pledge and 
may also set the subscription fee of the or- 
ganization’s official organ, Onward. 

; Brersy Owen, Secretary 


MAINE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine 
Universalist Convention will meet in the 
Y.W.C.A. parlor, Lewiston, on Monday, June 
19, at 10 a. m. for the examination of 
Edmund Beal as to his fitness and ability 
for ordination to the Christian ministry. 

G. W. Stas, Secretary 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

The Committee of Fellowship of the New 
York Universalist Convention will convene at 
Syracuse on Monday, June 19, at 10 a. m., 
for the examination of Robert E. Davis, Roy 
J. Hatt and Herbert Gy Weeks as to their 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church. 

Harotp W. Haynes, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Noted acceptance of William E. Gardner 
by Maine. 

Noted acceptance of Clarence L. Eaton 
by New Hampshire. 

Renewed license of Francis X. Cheney for 
one year. 

Cart A. Hempet, Secretary 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 119th session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention will be held at Caledonia, June 
21 and 22, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before the convention. The 
various auxiliary organizations of the state 
will hold their annual sessions at the same 
time and place. 

Harrtet E. Drury, Secretary 


MINISTER 
will preach any part of August 
in Northern New England 
in return for use of parsonage 


XYZ, C/o. Tue Leaver 


COOK WANTED 


A qualified cook is wanted for the 
staff of the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 


ciation, Saco, Maine, from about 
June 22 until the end of August. Send 
application (or information relating to 
such a person) to Rev. Walter E. 
Kellison, House Manager, 200 Alfred 
Street, Biddeford, Maine. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Crackling 


Editor: Why, this is the same story 
I turned down last week. 

Author: I know. I just thought Td 
give you one more chance —Watchman- 
Examiner. 

The colored maid met the caller at 
the door. “Miss Alice, she ain’t home,” 
was the reply to the caller’s inquiry. 
“She’s gone down to de class.” 

“What class?” asked the caller. 

“Miss Alice she’s fixin’ to get mar- 
ried, you know, and she’s takin’ lessons 
in domestic silence.”’—Eachange. 


Sister’s Suitor: Johnny, I dislike to 
tell you, but last night at the party 
your sister promised to become my wife. 
Can you forgive me for taking her 
away? 

Johnny: Shucks, that’s what the 
party was for—Atlantic Two Bells. 

A canine queue was seen outside a 
shop where dogs’ food was sold. There 
was a feeling in the rear that dachshunds 
should stand sideways—Punch. 


The preacher finished his sermon with, 
“All liquor should be thrown in the 
river.” And the choir ended by sing- 
ing, “Shall we gather at the river?’”— 
Inquirer and Mirror, Nantucket Island, 
Mass. 


Sergeant: Any of you men got a dirty 
uniform? 

Private (hoping for a new uniform) : 
Yes, sergeant, look at me. 

Sergeant: You'll do. Report tomorrow 
morning at 6:30 for coal shoveling — 
Monéareal Star. 


A good many humorous things have 
been said about the song, “Whistle While 
You Work,” but nobody seems to have 
taken the serious view that it might be 
a good idea. We mean, to work.—Bat- 
tle Creek Enqurer-News. 


An American army officer, on duty 
somewhere in North Africa, took his 
signet ring to an Arab jeweler to have 


the tarnish removed from the inside. | 


The Arab didn’t speak English and the 
officer didn’t speak anything but Eng- 
lish, and pointing and _ gesticulating 
didn’t seem to be getting them anywhere. 
Finally the Arab produced pencil and 
paper, and the officer, confidently sur- 
mising that the jeweler had a friend 
who would be able to read and trans- 
late for him, carefully printed, “RE- 
MOVE THE TARNISH,” and de- 


parted, to hearty nods of comprehen- 


sion by the Arab. The next day the of- 
ficer called for the ring. It was still 
tarnished inside, but it bore, in beauti- 
fully graven letters, the uplifting words, 
“REMOVE THE TARNISH.” — The 
New Yorker. 


